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or anywhere you go! Dan Keller has a way 






with cottons and you can see why in this 
pretty sheath of woven stripes. Buttons 
give it a double-breasted effect and 
black trim accents the brown stripes 
beautifully. Sizes 10 to 18, $25 


Thalhimers Misses’ Dresses, Third Floor 
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You Are Cordially Invited 





to see the all-new 


CONTEMPORARY SERIES 
of classroom furniture c> 


», Baunswick &S 


YOU—YOUR BOARD, TEACHERS AND STAFF are invited to see the 
line that won the acclaim of your colleagues at the recent AASA show in 
Atlantic City. A line that is truly new in concept. New in design. . . function 
... comfort... durability. 


If you are planning a new school, remodeling older classrooms. . . or just 
interested in keeping abreast of advances in your field . .. we would be happy 
to arrange a full showing at your convenience. 





Comfort molded of LIFETIME FIBERGLASS in 6 beautiful COLORS FOR LEARNING 














WRITE OR PHONE FOR NEW BRUNSWICK ALL-PRODUCT CATALOG 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
819 W. Broad Street « Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Happy riding .. . on modern, smooth-riding concrete 


There’s no “fighting the wheel” 


...new-type concrete gives you the smoothest ride ever! 





New-type concrete is laid flat to 
stay flat. It gives you that good 
solid feel. No bouncing and bump- 
ing over dips and waves. 


Driving this new concrete is sheer 
pleasure! Only concrete can be en- 
gineered to such precise flatness and 
smoothness. 

It’s made possible by the very 
nature of concrete . . . the way it 
can be placed and leveled to highly 
accurate engineering standards... . 
not just pounded into shape. 

What’s more, you can expect 
new-type concrete to stay smooth 
and flat for 50 years and more. 


There are two good reasons for 
this. First—a specially designed 
subbase that supports the concrete 
to give it even greater load 
strength. Second—‘“‘air entrain- 
ment’’—a new process that puts 
billions of tiny air bubbles into the 
concrete to prevent surface rough- 
ening by severe weather and 
chemical de-icers. 

Yet, concrete’s first cost is 
moderate. Upkeep is low — as much 
as 60% less than for asphalt. And 
concrete offers dependable skid re- 
sistance, high night visibility. No 
wonder it’s the preferred pavement 
for the Interstate System and other 
important primary highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1401 State Planters Bank Building, Richmond 19, Virgina 


A national organization to extend and improve the uses of concrete 





Concrete increases in strength 
year by year 


Concrete actually improves with 
age—gets up to 20% stronger in 
five years. Here’s a durability 
*“‘bonus’’ only concrete gives. 
Crushing resistance tests under 
laboratory conditions prove it. It’s 
another reason why concrete lasts 
longer, costs less to maintain. 
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I recently had the pleasure of at- 
tending the Study Group which met at 
Natural Bridge pertaining to certifica- 
tion of teachers. In the material which 
was given us there was a green sheet 
entitled “Your Part In a Discussion.” 

I am so impressed by the six points 
on it that I would like to have about 
two dozen copies to take with me to 
a meeting in Chicago, which I have to 
attend. This meeting is on dental edu- 
cation, but the same six points apply 
to any such study group. Thanking 
you for sending these to me at your 
convenience, I am 

C. K. Garrard, D.D.S. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

I have just read with interest the 
articles appearing in the March 1959 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation relating to Longwood College. 

I have a granddaughter living in 
Stephenson, Virginia, who contem- 
plates enrolling in Longwood in 1960, 
therefore, I would appreciate it if you 
could arrange to send her copies of 
these articles and any other literature 
you may have in connection with 
Longwood’s 75th anniversary. 

Mrs. Edna V. Sands 
Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed is my expense account for 
the meeting of the VEA Instruction 
Committee. 

I appreciated so much the oppor- 
tunity to serve on this committee. 
Since I had not previously visited our 
headquarters, I especially enjoyed the 
friendly hospitality of all staff mem- 
bers and the beauty of the building. 

Helen Haertel 
Supervisor of 
Elementary Education 
Fairfax County 


Certainly each of us who attended 
the meeting of presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections in Richmond on 
Monday, March 16, 1959, should be 
inspired to assume greater responsibili- 
ties in the future. The meeting was 
profitable in that we gained a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
work being carried on by each of the 
Departments and Sections, as well as 
that of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion as a whole. 

I wish to take this opportunity, too, 
to express to you and your staff the 
appreciation of each member of the 
Steering Committee of the School Li- 
brarians Section of the VEA for the 
use of the conference room at Head- 
quarters for our meeting on Saturday, 
March 7, 1959. 

Evelyn C. Thornton 
President 

School Librarians Section, VEA 
Arlington 


I would like to express to you in 
behalf of my county our sincere thanks 
for a well planned meeting (Leadership 
Conference) in Roanoke at the Cone- 
hurst Elementary School. I feel the 
meeting was most worthwhile and that 
we were able to bring back something 
of help to our county. 

The dinner that day was something 
out of this world, and I am sure you 
know why I am calling it a dinner 
rather than a lunch. Many thanks for 
all the nice things you do for us each 
day and will continue to do. 

I would like to have the slides or 
film strip on Virginia’s salaries sent 
. for use in our PTA. 

Sibyl S. Jennings 

President Wythe County 

Education Association 

Austinville 


to me.. 


The meeting of the Professional 
Standards Committee was most inter- 
esting. I felt that Dr. Rorer and your 
staff did a fine job. I learned much. 
I think I discovered ways in which I 
can help in our division with Mr. 
Hodge’s assistance. 

Sue Ayres 
General Supervisor 
Charles City-New Kent Division 

Working with the Salary Commit- 
tee was indeed a pleasure—and an ex- 
perience. It is always a pleasure to 
come to the VEA Headquarters—the 
hospitality of the staff, their many 
courtesies and friendliness make us feel 
Mrs. Reba Hash 
Roanoke 


at home. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Helps “mirror” finishes hold bright future 


Even the finishes are exciting on the new cars! They have new color, new gleam. 

They stay new looking longer, seldom need polishing, shrug off bad weather. Esso Research 
helped in perfecting these fine finishes by developing fast-drying 

solvents derived from oil. Your car looks better, runs better — because 

ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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When time is short and the need is great, 
the bright refreshment and quick lift 
in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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Summer Conferences 


June 8-12—Southern States Work 
Conference, Daytona Beach, Florida 

June 18-19—Conference on Educa- 
tion of Academically Talented, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Virginia 

June 20-23—Student NEA Work- 
Shop, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas 

June 23-26—TEPS, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

June 24-27—-NASSTA Staff Confer- 
ence, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri 

June 28-July 3—NEA_ Convention, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

July 15-17—VEA Leaders Confer- 
ence, Radford College, Radford, 
Virginia 


VEA Conventions 


October 28-30—75th Annual VEA 
Convention, Richmond 

November 13-14—Student VEA Con- 
vention, Roanoke 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


The sixteenth annual conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held July 5-17, at 
Illinois State Normal University in 
Normal, Illinois. 

A feature of this year’s conference 
will be a three-day seminar on interna- 
tional relations co-sponsored by the 
Department and the NEA Committee 
on International Relations scheduled 
for July 8-10. 


WCOTP Meets in 
Nation’s Capital 
The World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession 
will hold its eighth national conference 
in Washington, D. C., July 31-August 
Many foreign teachers will visit the 
United States this summer as represent- 
atives of the many teachers organiza- 
tions afhliated with the WCOTP. A 
large number of them will arrive in 
time to attend the NEA Convention 
in St. Louis, Missouri, June 28-July 3, 
and will stay until after the WCOTP 
conference. 
The theme of the WCOTP meeting 
is: “Teaching of Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Val- 


ues.” 
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Hawaiian Summer School 
The NEA Travel Division will 


feature summer school at the Univerity 
of Hawaii. 

Sponsored in cooperation with the 
Hawaii Education Association and the 
University of Hawaii, this unique tour 
will center around attendance at the 
University’s Institute on Asian Studies, 
especially set up to help American 
teachers gain a fuller understanding of 
historical backgrounds and cultures of 
the people of Asia. 

The academic program at the Insti- 
tute on Asian Studies will consist of 
three courses totaling six hours of 
graduate credit. Classes will meet five 
days a week from June 22 through 
July 31. 

Cost of this summer study experi- 
ence is $310, which includes round- 
trip air transportation from California 
to Hawaii, tuition and all fees con- 
nected with the Institute program, the 
full-day Oahu tour, the Pearl Harbor 
yacht trip, and transfers to and from 
Honolulu airport. 

For further information, write to 
the NEA Division of Travel Service, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 





The Tape Recorder in_ the 
Classroom, by Julia Mellenbruch, 
describes the many basic ways in which 
the tape recorder can be used in teach- 
ing. It is the eighth in a series of 
resource materials on “Bridges for 
Ideas”, published by the Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Division of Exten- 
sion, The University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas. Cost of the handbook is 
$2.00. Their latest handbook, just off 
the press April 1, is Educational Dis- 
plays and Exhibits. 


Comparison of Encyclopedias, 
better known as “The Hart Chart’’, 
compiled by Laurence H. Hart, helps 
librarians and their clients in their 
selection of encyclopedias, giving fac- 
tual data and recommendations. The 
Hart Chart may be ordered from the 
author at 14 West Walnut St., 
Metuchen, New Jersey, at 35¢. 


Young America’s Heritage 
Books, 1959 is a graded and indexed 
list of Longman’s junior books for 
home, school, and public library, avail- 
able from Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Summer Conferences for 
Vocational Education 
Sections 
Agriculture—July 6-10—VPI, Blacks- 
burg 

Business Education—August 17-21— 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Com- 
fort 

Distributive Education—August 17-21 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 

Home Economics—August 3-6— 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 

Trade and Industrial Education— 
August 17-21—VPI, Blacksburg 


Business Teachers 
Summer Conference 

The annual Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute summer conference for busi- 
ness teachers will be held at VPI, 
Blacksburg, July 1 and 2. Dr. Paul 
Lomax, Professor Emeritus, New York 
University, and Dr. J. M. Hanna, Ohio 
State University, will be the principal 
consultants for this conference. Living 
accommodations may be arranged by 
writing Dr. Harry Huffman, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Legislative Symposium 

A symposium on ““The Forward Look 
on Legislative Needs of Virginia’’ will 
be held on the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, on 
May 21-23, sponsored by the Virginia 
Council on State Legislation of which 
the VEA is a member. 

At the concluding session on Satur- 
day morning, “The Forward Look in 
Education” will be discussed, moder- 
ated by Dorothy L. Gibboney of the 
Roanoke City Schools. Dr. Davis Y. 
Paschall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, will speak on “Our 
Schools—Progress and Challenge’’, and 
T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant 
Executive Secretary, will discuss 
“Quality Education.” Dr. Virgil S. 
Ward, Dr. William H. McFarlane, and 
Dr. William F. Quillian will also par- 
ticipate. 

The symposium, which begin at 1:30 
p.m. on Thursday, May 21, will discuss 
Mental Health at the afternoon session 
and Illegitimacy at the evening session. 
On Friday morning Welfare and Insti- 
tutions will be discussed, with Public 
Health in the afternoon, and the eve- 
ning session will seek to answer the 
question “Where is the Money Coming 
From?” The Saturday morning ses- 
sion on Education concludes the sym- 


posium. 












Is Spectator Sea ing Important? 
Investigate BERLIN-CHAPMAN Bleachers 






BERLIN Portable Bleachers, steel with wood 
seat and foot boards, or All-Aluminum, have 
been engineered and designed to provide maxi- 
mum seating capacity in safety and comfort. 
Standard, interchangeable sections permit ex- 
pansion either vertically or laterally when 
future needs direct. May be equipped with 
hydraulic dolly assembly for complete mobility. 
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Typical 10-row installation on a football field. 


EZ-A-WAY mechanical, folding bleacher for 
indoor use, deluxe seating at its best! Now 
available in COLORS, and also fully uphol- 
stered seats and back-rests. EZ-A-WAY 
bleachers may be purchased for manual or 
electric operation, and in sizes to meet your 
specific requirements. 

















Note the one-man operation of this large installation. 


The patented, exclusive cross-bracing of EZ- 
A-WAY bleachers assure perfect alignment of 
rows during opening or closing. True “float- 
ing’ action makes ease of operation a fact— 
not a “sales talk’ feature. Ask us for the 
nearest location and try it yourself. Mobile 
sections also available, as well as forward- 
fold or other variations to meet special con- 
ditions. 


Write or phone us for complete literature and 


i price information—no obligation, of course! 


A portion of the EZ-A-WAY installation at Vancouver, 
Wash., World’s largest. 


Virginia School Equipment Company 


Exclusive Virginia Distributors 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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Special Session Adjourned— 


HE Special Session of the Legislature, just ad- 

journed, has enacted the recommendations of the 
Perrow Commission, which were supported by Gover- 
nor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., substantially in the same 
form in which they were presented to the General 
Assembly. In order to prevent integration, the laws 
enacted will permit a city or county, after 30 days’ 
notice, virtually to abandon all public schools. It is 
hoped that circumstances will not develop to make it 
necessary for a locality to take this drastic step. 

On April 22, just before adjournment, an eloquent 
valedictory was made by Delegate W. Tayloe Murphy 
who, after approximately 20 years as a member of 
the House of Delegates from Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Lancaster, and Richmond Counties, is not 
offering for re-election. Mr. Murphy has also served 
as Treasurer of the State of Virginia. He is con- 
sidered as one of Virginia's most outstanding and 
devoted legislators. After he made his moving speech, 
which brought tears to the eyes of some of the mem- 
bers, he received an impressive standing ovation of 
considerable duration. 

We believe that his statesmanlike address should 
be read by as many Virginians as possible. We are 
quoting it below in full. 


Mr. Murphy’s Speech 
“Mr. SPEAKER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE: 

‘We come now to the closing hours of this Gen- 
eral Assembly and when the gavel falls it will mark 
for me the end of twenty years in the public life of 
Virginia. 

“T cannot resist the temptation to trespass for a 
few minutes on your time to say good-bye. To say 
that I will miss the Assembly keenly is a modest 
statement of fact. The twenty years I have served in 
one capacity or another have been interesting and 
happy ones, made so by the generous help and counsel 
of the Chief Executives, the departmental personnel 
and the members of the General Assembly. During 
these years we have dealt with many problems— 
some difficult, but until 1954 none insoluble. Since 
that time we have been forced to deal with a problem 
unprecedented in its magnitude and completely in- 
soluble in the sense that any happy solution can be 


found. 
“Tt was inevitable I am sure that as we sought to 


chart a course for Virginia, many differences of 
opinion would develop and this we have seen happen 
to a greater degree as time has moved on. I have not 
nor do I now question the sincerity of purpose nor 
the devotion to the best interests of Virginia of any 
member of this Assembly and I am sure it will ill 
serve Virginia if we allow ourselves to be diverted 
from our task by raising this question among our- 
selves. 

“The problem with which we deal will tax the 
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best energies of our people for generations to come. 
If it were possible for me to do so I would like to 
urge the voters of this Commonwealth not to defeat 
a single member of this Assembly on the sole issue of 
what course in this problem he believes will serve Vir- 
ginia best. If able members of this Assembly do not 
come back because of this issue, only the people them- 
selves and the State will be the poorer. 

“It might well be useful here to call your attention 
to a quotation from the immortal Edmund Burke in 
a speech to the electors of Bristol in November 1774— 
I quote: 

‘Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great weight 
with him; their opinions high respect: their busi- 
ness unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs, — 
and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their 
interest to his own. 

‘But his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice 
to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. 
These he does not derive from your pleasure,—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They area 
trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.’ 

“Since I am indulging on your time on a point of 
personal privilege and the further fact that this is the 
last time I will have an opportunity to speak to you 
from the floor of this House, I hope that you will 
forgive me for making a personal] reference. 

‘In supporting the Perrow Commission program 
as I have done, I do not maintain that it is the best 
plan that can possibly be devised. I can only say that 
I BELIEVE it is to be the best plan yet devised, and 
for the record I wish to emphasize this firm convic- 
tion. The only alternative to some integration, con- 
trolled as best we can, is the complete abolition of not 
only our public school system but of all State support 
for the education of Virginia’s youth. 

“Tam sure I will not be challenged when I say that 
this opinion is shared by the vast majority of the legal 
fraternity throughout Virginia. This is the truth, 
bitter as it is to accept. I cannot urge too strongly 
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that those of us who believe this to be true say so 
from the hustings to the end that the people who must 
ultimately shape Virginia’s course, may do so in the 
light of the bitter choice which must be made. The 
urgent need to do this was apparent as late as April 
14th, last when people from every section of Virginia 
came to the floor of this chamber to plead with us to 
preserve for them completely segregated public schools. 
This we know we cannot do—let’s tell them so. 

“The youth of Virginia must be educated. The 
tax resources of the State through its central govern- 
ment must be utilized to that end. Virginia cannot 
and must not withdraw from the field of education. 
No member of this Assembly need ever apologize to 
anyone for taking this stand. 


“MR. SPEAKER, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

“IT come to say good-bye to you with mixed emo- 
tions. The overriding emotion of sadness but also as 
a citizen of Virginia an abiding gratefulness to you 
who will continue to give the best of your time and 
energies to Virginia during these dark and trying days. 
As I return to private life I take with me the most 
pleasant of memories and a deep sense of thankfulness 
for the warm friendships which [| shall cherish until 
my time is come.”’ 

Two days before Delegate Murphy's address, on 
April 20, Attorney John S. Battle, Jr., who has 
served as counsel to the Charlottesville School Board 
in its segregation court case, son of our distinguished 
former Governor John Stewart Battle, made a signifi- 
cant speech at Lynchburg, which follows: 


Shall We Keep Our Public Schools? 


‘Although few people have realized it, this is the 
primary question that has been before the leaders of 
Virginia for the last several years. Since the first en- 
actment of the so called ‘Massive Resistance Laws’ 
there have been two strong and almost equally divided 
forces at play in Virginia; the one pressing for the 
abandonment of any public schoo] effected by integra- 
tion and the other advocating the preservation of 
public schools even if it should become necessary to 
have integration on a controlled basis. 

“I, for one, cannot be critical of any person who 
has a sincere and deep-seated belief as to the approach 
that should be taken. After all we are really talking 
about the education of our children and the welfare 
of our children and certainly the parents involved 
should be given the opportunity to make their own 
decisions in the light of what is best for them. I am, 
however, critical of those who profess to exercise 
leadership but, who for political reasons, are unwilling 
to be frank and truthful about this all important 
question. And it seems to me that through public 
forums of this sort people can be told the facts of life 
—as bleak as they may now be—by people who have 
studied the situation and who are courageous enough 
to be honest and forthright about it. I consider that 
I am here for purpose of giving you an honest apprais- 
al of the legal aspects of this question and that I can- 
not depart from that purpose for the sake of personal 
popularity. Before I do that though let me say that 
I am and always have been unalterably opposed to the 
mixing of the races in the public schools of Virginia 
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because I am certain that it is destructive to the natural 
progress and best interests of both races. But, in spite 
of this deep and abiding belief, I cannot agree to ad- 
vocate any approach to the problem which is either 
foolish or unlawful. It would seem to me that the 
abandonment of our wonderful system of public 
schools would certainly be foolish—and under our 
present constitution unlawful. I shall be glad to tell 
you why I, as a lawyer with some experience in these 
matters, feel that way about it. It may be of some 
help to you if you ever have to make the decision for 
yourself or for your children. 

‘As you know the ‘Massive Resistance’ laws have, 
in the main, been declared unconstitutional by our 
own State Supreme Court. They would have pro- 
vided for the closing of any school faced with a 
mixed enrollment. They offered absolutely no alter- 
native to that and as a practical matter it placed the 
NAACP in the position of being able to close down 
any white public school in the State. It took them 
almost four years to accomplish that last September in 
Charlottesville and Norfolk but by that time the 
legal defenses had been exhausted and they managed 
it in less than a week in Warren County. It then 
simply became a question of who and how many 
would come next. It is fortunate, therefore, that our 
Supreme Court of Appeals struck the law down last 
December because it obviously represented an uncon- 
stitutional, unrealistic and vain method of combatting 
integration. Under its application only the white 
children would suffer while the unaffected Negroes 
went merrily on their way in their own schools. 

‘‘Now there has been a decided change in govern- 
mental attitude; yet even while we are discussing the 
question here, it is before our Legislature in what has 
been described as a fight to the finish. 

“Your distinguished Senator, Mosby Perrow, is 
leading a gallant—and I| think winning fight—to save 
the public schools under the program advocated by 
his commission. Although the opposition is still 
powerful, the Governor is solidly behind him and 
finally the basic theme running through the halls of 
the Capitol is—'It is high time somebody is telling 
the people of Virginia the truth about this’. 

‘‘Assuming that the major recommendations of the 
Perrow Commission will be adopted, it may be well 
to examine them with regard to their effect upon our 
public school system. The Perrow program is de- 
signed to give people freedom of choice in attending 
public desegrated schools or private segregated schools. 
That is certainly a worthy purpose but I, as a lawyer, 
am compeiled to examine all of the provisions of the 
program closely in an effort to determine if such can 
be achieved and if not what are the consequences. 
You may be interested in the tentative conclusions | 
have reached along this line for they relate directly to 
the questions—'Shall we keep our public schools?’ 

“The Perrow Commission program is somewhat 
complicated in all its detail but basically, it would 
provide that each locality make its assignments of 
pupils to the public schools under a set of criteria 
established by the State Board of Education and that 
any parent not wishing to send his child to public 

(Continued on page 26) 
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and 


Career Opportunities 


E are currently in a period of 

extensive searches for answers 
to an almost endless stream of 
questions posed by recent pioneer- 
ing achievements in the life sciences 
and the entry into an age of outer 
space. In a sense this is a fortunate 
time for reappraisal of our methods 
and procedures for the educational 
preparation, not only of life scien- 
tists, but of all scientists, their sup- 
porting technicians and aids, and 
the population in general. 


In Virginia, the scientific com- 
munity has done some very signficant 
things, because of both a desire to 
express concern over education in 
the sciences and to indicate a willing- 
ness to work with those who are 
in a position to put new ideas into 
practice. I refer specifically to sev- 
eral recent developments: One, the 
Longwood College Conference in 
August 1958, at which representatives 
from business, industry, the science 
departments of the colleges and uni- 
versities and professional education 
met together, in a congenial atmos- 
phere for three days, to discuss what 
to teach in the various sciences and 
new ways of maintaining high quality 
teaching of the sciences especially at 
the high school level. This conference 
was sponsored by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. I believe that the 
report of this conference, which some 
of you already have, will become a 
document of much significance in fu- 
ture planning. 

Second, the Natural Bridge Con- 
ference of March 6 and 7, 1959, also 
sponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association, brought together repre- 
sentatives from an even broader cross 
section of the population of Virginia 
to discuss the training of teachers. 
Both of these conferences, in my 
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opinion, are important milestones in 
helping to bring “the battle of the 
curriculum” to a reasonable and 
logical conclusion. 


Another significant development 
was the recent change in State 
teacher certification requirements to 
put more emphasis on subject mat- 
ter. 

At another level of interest is 
the Science Advisory Committee to 
the Sta_> Department of Education. 
The establishment of this com- 
mittee came in part as a result of a 
suggestion from the Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science, in part from the 
increasing demonstration of interest 
in science education by scientists 
representing industry and the aca- 
demic community, and from the 
concern of the Governor and Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia. 

For the task ahead of us, it is 
not necessary that we be experts on 
education and science teaching. To- 
day education is everybody's busi- 
ness. We need your sympathetic 
cooperation if the best possible 
quality of education is to be 
achieved at all levels during the dif- 
ficult period immediately ahead of 
preparing to meet the expanding 
school and college enrollments. 


We have come together for a 
discussion of how to best prepare 
young people for careers in the 
sciences with particular emphasis 
on the life sciences. While we are 
primarily concerned with the cur- 
riculum at the college level, we can- 
not overlook what is happening at 
both the high school and the grad 
uate college levels. First, I feel we 
need to consider what life scientists 
do in their professional careers and 
then to examine some of the forces 
which motivate young people to 
select phases of the life sciences as 
careers. Further, we need to ex 
amine the criteria for selection of 
those capable of following careers 
in fields involving as complex phe 
nomena as those of the life sciences 

In our deliberations we need to 
examine critically the basic cur 
riculum needs for those who will 
carry the future loads of teaching 
and investigation in all of the 
sciences along with more detailed 
attention to the needs in the bio 
logical, psychological and medical 
sciences. We must keep in mind 
that these fields are not easy of 
definition and that there is much 
interplay today between the life 
sciences and the areas of learning 
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which at one time were considered 
to be in the exclusive domain of 
the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

I would like to attempt to show 
the magnitude of the assignment by 
pointing out some of the things life 
scientists do, how they compare in 
numbers with other scientists and 
some of the aspects which both 
motivate and demotivate persons to 
select science for a career. 


Basic Facts Required 


It may be presumptuous for a 
chemist to even read the definitions 
of the life sciences. However, exact 
definitions today are not of vital 
importance, because the greatest 
problem before us as educators is 
not definitions, nor money, but of 
first rank importance is the identi- 
fication of talent and providing the 
teachers and facilities “‘to educate 
free, independent and _ vigorous 
minds, capable of analyzing events, 
of exercising judgment, of sepa- 
rating facts from propaganda, and 
distinguishing truth from half 
truth and untruth.’ (Nathan M. 
Pusey, Harvard University, 1953.) 
In doing this we must strive to 
give the student enough of the basic 
facts and concepts of all of the 
sciences so that the student can 
make an intelligent choice of the 
particular specialty in which he 
may later make his career. Hence, 
in any branch of the sciences the 
college curriculum must include 
more of the three R’s, some ex- 
posure to foreign language, a thor- 
ough grounding in the common 
denominators of all of the sciences, 
some taste of specialties, and 
enough of the arts and humanities 
to understand our place in history 
and to recognize those things which 
have made this country great. In 
the formal educational process [| see 
nothing wrong with some indoc- 
trination in why freedom is im- 
portant and why our free enter- 
prise system must be preserved. 
How far we ought to go in pre- 
senting the tasty morsels of the 
special fields depends on the know!- 
edge of the teachers available and 
the teacher’s understanding of the 
place of his specialty in the total 
spectrum of science. 

Where are all of the trained 
people going to come from to meet 
the expanding needs of our cviliza- 
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This is a condensation of an address by 
Dr. James W. Cole, Jr., dean of the Division 
of General Studies and Services at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, delivered to college 
teachers during the Science Conference at 
the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, 
on March 20. This conference was made 
possible by a grant from the National Science 


Foundation. 


tion? We must certainly assume 
that our civilization will continue 
to grow and that all scientists will 
play an increasingly important 
role. However, we cannot leave 
unnoticed a somewhat disquieting 
news item of March 16, 1959, 
originating from a talk made at the 


14th Annual Health Education 
Conference at the University of 
North Carolina. Dr. Brock 


Chisholm, former director-general 
of the World Health Organization 
of the United Nations, is reported 
as saying: 

‘A nation with neither army, 
navy, nor air force could destroy 
40 to 100 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States 
within six hours. Such a grim 
feat could be accomplished by 
any country that had biologists 
skilled enough to prepare the 
toxins—poisons. 

“Such a country could pre- 
pare the toxins, get 100 volun- 
teers to bring two pounds each 
to the United States, and drop 
this toxin dust on the 100 main 
population and military cen- 
ters.’ 


I might add that a few chemists, 
physicists and engineers with a 
supply of nuclear bombs might 
wreck equivalent havoc in an even 
shorter period of time. We have 
already emphasized that no science 
specialty can exist without some 
interplay with the other sciences 
and mathematics, but if a few 
scientists decide, or are commis- 
sioned, to carry out the grim task, 
then they would certainly promote 
a first-order vacuum for themselves. 

Discounting this somber note, it 
is certainly clear that we must con- 
tinue to find those capable of train- 
ing to be scientists and give them 
the best possible training for their 





Dr. James W. Cole, Jr. 


careers. In this, we must keep in 
mind how can we train them most 
efficiently with the presently avail- 
able resources? First, let’s take a 
look at the resource of talent and 
what we are doing with it. The 
Commission on Human Resources, 
while under the direction of Dr. 
Dael Wolfle, now Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
recently made a study of some 
Army intelligence test data and 
concluded that only a relatively 
small fraction of the population 
with better than average intelli- 
gence was following professional 
careers. 

It was recently announced that 
the U.S. Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has approved ‘‘a na- 
tional inventory of human _ re- 
sources.’’ The inventory will be 
carried out by a private agency 
using federal funds. It will be in 
the form of a four-year research 
program designed to help high 
schools do a better job of identi- 
fying, developing and utilizing stu- 
dent talents. ‘The project involves 
testing about 500,000 high school 
students from 1,400 high schools 
selected at random. They will be 
given a series of 25 tests over a two- 
day period covering aptitude, 
achievement, personality, interest, 
and biographical material. 

‘The same students will be 
sought out one, five, ten, and 20 
years later for retesting and obser- 
vations On careers, earning power, 
and marital and social status. 

‘The project will be adminis- 
tered by the American Institute of 
Research, a non-profit affiliate of 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is 
being supported by the Office of 
Education through the Cooperative 
Research Program started in 
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1956.”" (BETTER SCHOOLS 5, 
March 1959.) 


We can only wait and see what 
this study will tell us. In the 
meantime, we will use the best 
available data. 


Career-Choice Influences 


Practically every scientific and 
professional organization now has 
committees and officers actively 
working on problems related to 
motivating and aiding young 
people to get more training and to 
stimulating teachers to obtain 
supplemental education and experi- 
ence in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Recently the President of 
the United States had his Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers 
prepare a list of what is being done 
by the groups. Active among the 
twenty-four non-governmental 
groups is the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
its Science Teaching Improvement 
Program (STIP) under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Mayor. Others 
of these are organizations which 
represent several individual scien- 
tific and professional organizations. 
For example, the Scientific Man- 
power Commission is a kind of 
private holding company for the 
accumulation and dissemination of 
information of eight groups, in- 
cluding organizations such as the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Institute of Physics, the 
American Institute of Biologists, 
the Federation of American Socie- 
ties for Experimental Biology, and 
the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 

Practically all of the organiza- 
tions listed by the President's Com- 
mittee, and many state science or- 
ganizations, industry and business 
and private citizens, have programs 
designed to arouse interest and to 
motivate young people to prepare 
for careers in the sciences. The 
amount of printed material distrib- 
uted is of a large order. For ex- 
ample, almost every high school 
and many elementary schools have 
extensive displays of brochures, 
charts, pictures, do-it-yourself 
science kits and miscellaneous docu- 
ments designed to arouse interest in 
science. Young people must be 
considerably confused by the many 
pronged, career-choice influences 
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which may come to their attention. 


Here is where good guidance 
counseling is extremely important. 
Recently we have seen emphasis on 
providing guidance for young peo- 
ple in facets which extend from 
tooth brushing, to love life, to 
selection of careers. I feel a word 
of caution is indicated here to in- 
sure that guidance officers only give 
information on which the student 
can make an intelligence choice aiid 
that they do not bring too much 
influence to cause the student to 
make an unwise choice or do not 
make the choice for the student. It 
is not necessary for a high school 
student to make his career choice 
before he graduates. However, it is 
highly important that the student 
be well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing and 
arithmetic along with having a 
point of view from his teachers 
which emphasizes the importance 
of basic principles, ideas, and theo- 
ries, and the development of skill in 
their use in finding creative solu- 
tions to new problems. Along with 
this should come the desire and 
habit of learning from each experi- 
ence and of continuing to learn. 


Tightening Trends 


This point >f view de-empha- 
sizes too much specialization at too 
early a date and also deplores too 
many “‘know-how’’ courses. It 
seems to me that the ideal approach 
on what to do for the gifted pupil 
and the best motivation for the in- 
tellectually able student is having 
to work hard for teachers who have 
a good knowledge and understand- 
ing of the subjects along with an 
interest and a sincere desire to im- 
part the knowledge to others. I do 
not feel that the use of special pro- 
grams utilizing busy work and 
gimmicks to keep the gifted out of 
the teacher's hair in order to avoid 
dealing with the mathematics and 
basic concepts of the sciences, will 
nourish an interest in science and 
provide true motivation and back- 
ground for further study. 

Where we go from here in plan- 
ning college curricula in the future 
should take into account any trends 
in the curriculum of the elementary 
and secondary schools. I discern a 
general tightening up in_ these 
schools with more emphasis on 


fundamentals and the value ol 
learning for its own sake. Many 
teachers are availing themselves of 
the special institute programs spon- 
sored by the National Science 
Foundation. The impact of these 
programs is already being felt in the 
high schools, and I hope we will 
soon see in more dramatic ways the 
impact on college teaching. In high 
schools where there is a relatively 
high ratio of pupils enrolled in 
physics and chemistry courses, there 
is a high percentage of graduates 
going on to college, a large number 
of National Merit Scholarship win- 
ners, and a low percentage of col- 
lege dropouts; this is from ‘‘Educa- 
tional Implications of Sputnik,”’ a 
1958 publication of the Virginia 
School Boards Association. The 
data are a part of many available 
data assembled by the Virginia 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Broad Education Best 


Another useful summary of data 
was based on a study, under a Na- 
tional Science Foundation grant, 
on high school students by the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. It was published 
im April 1957 under the title, 
“Background Factors Relating to 
College Plans and College Enroll- 
ments Among Public High School 
Students."” Among a number of 
conclusions, the report stated, 
‘Somewhat in contrast to what the 
study group expected, the high 
school programs in which the stu- 
dents were enrolled did not closely 
match their plans for the future.”’ 
To me this conclusion, plus the in- 
formation on Virginia high school 
pupils taking chemistry and phys- 
ics, further supports the view that 
the best education for all is a broad 
education emphasizing the funda- 
mentals plus one or two, high 
quality courses in the sciences. 

In planning curricula for stu- 
dents at the undergraduate college 
level, I can only suggest that the 
colleges continue to give as broad 
an educational foundation as pos- 
sible with the view of having 
specialization primarily at the grad- 
uate level. As a minimum for all 
science majors of the future I sug- 
gest for your consideration the fol- 
lowing areas: Mathematics, includ- 
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ing analytical geometry and an in- 
troduction to the calculus; English 
composition and literature; General 
Astronomy, and Earth Sciences, 
General Biology, General Chemis- 
try, General Physics (or an inte- 
grated course or courses covering 
the fundamentals and common de- 
nominators of the sciences), Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Quantitative and 
Instrumental Chemical Analysis; 
Foreign Language—enough for a 
reading knowledge in German or 
Russian and perhaps at least one 
year of another language: History 
—World History, American Histo- 
ry; Economics, principles and per 
haps economic history; Psychology, 
general and perhaps experimental 
and abnormal; Anthropology and 
Sociology, physical anthropology, 
introduction to sociology, and per- 
haps a course in the major cultures 
of the modern world: Foreign Af- 
fairs, the United States in interna 
tional affairs; Philosophy, history 
of philosophy, logic and perhaps 
ethics. 

This core of educational disci- 
plines comes to about the equiv- 
alent of 120 semester-hours, which 
is about the minimum for a bacca- 
laureate degree. After this should 
come the introduction to the spe- 
cialties such as physical chemistry, 
general physiology, genetics, more 
advanced botany and zoology than 
in the general course, and micro- 
biology. 


College Selection 


Obviously what we do in the 
colleges in the future will be gov- 
erned by the selection processes in- 
volved in determining ‘““who should 
go to college.’’ Certainly we should 
select on the basis of who is able 
and who can profit most. Further, 
we should encourage advanced 
standing credit from the more able. 
Unfortunately, our techniques for 
making these decisions leave much 
to be desired. 

Let’s take a look now at some 
population trends to get an inkling 
into what we will have to deal 
with in the future. The upswing 
in anticipated enrollees during the 
past few years and the projections 
are the bases for reports to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘vast hordes will descend 
on the schools and colleges and un- 
less new measures are taken to select 
them more carefully and then to 
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provide for them, the schools and 
colleges will ‘be swamped.”’ I feel 
that we need not panic over this 
speculation, but we do need to plan 
for the future with considerable 
care, especially if we make more 
efforts to motivate the fraction of 
those young people who appear to 
have intelligence, but who have 
either not been seeking higher edu- 
cation, or were not inclined to elect 
some phase of science as a career. 


Population Trends 


To help forecast what might be 
expected in Virginia, Dr. Lorin A. 
Thompson, director of Population 
and Economic Research of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, recently pub- 
lished a study on Higher Education 
in Virginia. In commenting on the 
data Dr. Thompson said: 

“The continuing increase of births 
in Virginia since 1939 has already 
swelled the population of elementary 
and high school age. These groups 
are now beginning to enter college. 
During 1935 and 1936, the total 
number of births in Virginia was a 
little less than 52,000 each year. 
These are the babies who furnished 
most of the supply of a little over 
10,000 
and universities for the first time in 
the fall of 1953 and 1954. As stated 
above, first time students in Vir- 


students entering colleges 


ginia colleges are about one-fifth of 
the number of births 18 years earlier. 
If this same relationship prevails in 
1963 and 1964, the 
number of first-year students enter- 


prospective 


ing college each year will be 13,500 
or more, and in 1970 more than 
18,000, as compared to 10,000 at 
the present time. 

“The current rate of progression 
through college seems likely to con- 
tinue. On the basis of this pattern, 
full-time resident students can be 
expected to number 35,800 in 1959- 
60, whereas the estimate for that 
year based on an enrollment rate of 
15.1 per cent of the population 18 
to 21 years of age was 33,668. The 
corresponding figures for 1964-65 
are 45,342 and 42,334 and for 
1969-70 they are 52,340 and 52,087. 
These estimates are predicted on the 
premise that the incidence of college 
going in Virginia will not increase 
rapidly. In round figures, on the 
basis of these premises, total mini- 
mum enrollments of 35,000 in 1959, 
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45,000 in 1964, and 53,000 in 1969 
will be reached. 

“However, there is a possibility 
that the incidence of college going in 
Virginia will increase more rapidly 
than expected. In 1953, out of every 
1,000 Virginians 18 years of age, 
208 entered college, whereas the 
ratio for the Nation was 268. As the 
incidence of college going in Vir- 
ginia is less than the average for the 
Nation, the desire to attend college 
may increase. If this occurs, the 
pressures may be greater than those 
indicated in the estimates. For in- 
stance, if the incidence of college 
going in 1970 among Virginians 
were equal to the current rate in the 
Nation, the expected enrollment at 
that time would be closer to 95,000 
than to 53,000. 


“Another trend of interest is the 
increase in the number of 17 year 
olds graduating from high school. 
In the Nation the ratio of high 
school graduates to the 17 year-old 
population was 51.6 in 1950 and in 
Virginia, 41.5. It is quite probable 
that during the next decade the rates 
of graduation from high school in 
Virginia will approach those of the 
Nation. 

“Currently one-half of the high 
school graduates enter college, and 
of those who enter college in Vir- 
half graduate. 
This raises an important policy ques- 


ginia fewer than 
tion regarding the proportion of our 
youth who should be encouraged to 
embark on a college career. The 
four-year college program leading to 
the bachelor’s degree is quite difficult 
for those below the top quarter in 
ability of the total population. The 
experience of students attempting 
college work who stay on and ul- 
timately graduate indicates that a 
sizeable proportion who enter are not 
qualified for one reason or another 
to graduate. If the college facilities 
of the State are dedicated to the 
training of the more able students 
who graduate from high school, then 
it seems probable that somewhere 
between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
population has the requisite training 
and ability to enter college.” 


With these trends in mind and 
in our desire to reach the ideal cur- 
riculum both at the high school 
and college, we must also keep in 
mind such questions as, “who is 
going to do the desired things and 
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where is the money coming from?”’ 
From the viewpoint of the State 
institutions, Dr. Thompson has 
made some estimates of funds 
needed from the general State fund. 


Recent Developments 

We might consider now the im- 

plications of some other recent de- 
velopments in the educational pic- 
ture. First, I refer to the use of 
media through which a few very 
good teachers might be able to com- 
municate with large numbers of 
students in a reasonably effective 
way. The interest in educational 
television is increasing and some 
promising results are being ob- 
tained. For example, the NBC 
‘Continental Classroom— Atomic 
Age Physics’ has been estimated to 
have an audience of at least 250,- 
000 for the sunrise classes. Many 
of these are taking the course for 
credit through cooperating colleges. 
Chemistry and mathematics courses 
are now being considered for na- 
tion-wide telecast in the near fu- 
ture. The life scientists also are 
giving thought to how to present 
their subjects by television. Tele- 
vision is also growing as a medium 
for general education when the 
primary objective is to impart 
knowledge by a well-presented lec- 
ture without regard for academic 
credit, which would involve testing 
and interviewing. 

Another interesting development 
is the contemplated rapid growth 
of junior and community colleges 
and the establishment of branch 
colleges of the existing educational 
institutions. [This movement 1s 
well underway in Virginia, and I 
look for a significant increase in 
both number and size in the next 
decade. This expansion, of course, 
presents a first-order magnitude 
problem with respect to where are 
the teachers coming from who are 
able and also willing to teach in an 
atmosphere where there is little ad- 
vanced work given. I don’t have 
the answer now, but I am not un- 
duly pessimistic over the possibili- 
ties of finding enough able and 
interested people. In this connec- 
tion, part of our problem perhaps 
is to train people especially for 
junior and branch college teaching. 

In Virginia, we have plenty of 
human resources and suitable loca- 
tions. 
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William J. Brown, “traveling science teacher”, gives classroom demonstra- 
tions in the Chemistry laboratory of Tazewell High School. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
quote a portion of President Eisen 
hower's preface statement of De- 
cember 27, 1958, in the report on 
“Strengthening American Science,”’ 
prepared by his Science Advisory 
Committee: 

‘In making public this report, | 
call particular attention to the con- 
clusion of the Science Advisory 
Committee that the task of further 


ctrengthening United States science 
is so broad that Government, in 
dustry, universities, foundations, 
and individuals all have essential 
roles to play. The further growth 
and strength of American science 
will depend upon the efforts of all 
of these parts of our national com 


munity if we are to rise to the de 


mands of our times.’’ 





NO EDUCATIONAL PAMPERING is wanted agree this panel of high school 


seniors speaking to the Farmville High School PTA. Student panelists expressed 


their views on “Basic Problems in Education.” From left to right, they are, Irene 
Hatchell, moderator; Ruth Catlin, Richard Fore, Cabell Fitzpatrick, and Billie 
Dawn Crenshaw, all seniors of Farmville High School. They advocate more op- 


portunity for advanced study and a curriculum designed to challenge the best in 


the student. A re-emphasis on the fine arts, science and math, was called for and 


approval given the new five-year program adopted in Virginia which makes the 


eighth grade studies count toward graduation. They believe that gifted students 


should be left among their classmates, yet given advanced work, and showed that 


students possess a sensible attitude toward extra-curricular activities. 
Mrs. A. E. Koch, Re porter 
Prince Edward-Cumberland Education Association 
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ITH the launching of the 

Russian satellite, a new age 
came into being—the space age; an 
age that challenges man’s imagina- 
tion and ability more than ever be- 
fore; an age that challenges Ameri- 
ca’s leadership in the realm of 
certain technologies, as well as in 
certain phases of education. The 
Russians had jolted us from an 
educational complacency. We 
awakened to find technical educa- 
tion in the United States inade- 
quate for a space age. Furthermore, 
we found that a contributing factor 
to this inadequacy had been our 
failure to emphasize Industrial 
Arts in general education. 

The recognition of these educa- 
tional deficiencies is not enough. 
All around us can be seen the dra- 
matic influence of an exploding 
science and technology. New ma- 
terials, new products, new methods 
and new inventions are continuous- 
ly coming forth. In common usage 
are terms such as electronics, auto- 
mation, cybernetics, guij’ed mis- 
siles, atomic energy and solar ener- 
gy. The import of this current 
social and economic technological 
revolution is producing funda- 
mental changes in our culture. 
Through this evolution and ac- 
celeration of industrial production 
the working day is shortened, and 
leisure time increased. “Though 
technology does not assure us a 
finer living, it does make a finer 
living possible. It is in the process 
of achieving this way of life that 
we look to Industrial Arts. It is in 
this new era that the unique contri- 
bution of industrial arts assumes 
greater proportions and significance 
to both educator and layman. 

What is this unique contribu- 
tion? Industrial arts is a subject 
where students work with tools 
and materials and where the sub- 
ject content is fundamentally con- 
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More Important Today Than Ever Before 





Trade and Industrial Education 


cerned with the contribution of 
technology in industry. This 
uniqueness of industrial arts stems 
from the earliest idea of man that 
called for using mind and hand in 
the application of tools to raw ma- 
terials. Down through the ages 
tools have nurtured man’s evolu- 
tion and development, culminating 
today in our modern technology. 
This technology consists of knowl- 
edge, technique, and skill for creat- 
ing useful goods and services. Its 
fulfillment is in its development 
and use in industry. The ultimate 
results are found in our standard of 
living. 


Machines and Automation 


In our space-age civilization the 
economic implications of the use of 
tools and materials have become 
tremendously important. It is well 
known that some of our failures in 
the missile program were due to 
mechanical rather than scientific 
imperfections. The changing con 
cept of work effected by the ma 
chine and automation requires a 
quality of craftsmanship and tech 
nical ‘““‘know-how’’ which entails 
extreme accuracy and competency. 
To this end the student in indus- 
trial arts receives enriching experi- 
ences in the use of tools and ma- 
chines. He learns to plan carefully 
and methodically. The project he 
constructs is of sound design, and 
the workmanship exemplifies his 
effort to do things skillfully and ac- 
curately. However, this must not 
be construed that working with 
tools and the mastery of machines 
are all that is to be achieved in In- 
dustrial Arts. Rather, this is but 
a part of the student’s broad ex- 
perience reflecting industry. It is 
by practical experience in the labo- 
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ratory he learns how these same 
tools and materials are used by 
those who work in industry on a 
larger scale. His studies and ex- 
periences cover a variety of topics 
and problems, ranging from the 
production of raw materials 
through the processes and problems 
involved in their manufacture. For 
example, the role of management 
in industry suggests a classroom 
organization using a personnel sys- 
tem with functional responsibilities 
assumed by the students for the ef- 
ficient management of the class. 
Also the principles of ‘‘mass pro- 
duction’’ are learned by students 
through joint participation in a 
class project. This entails manage- 
ment techniques and the production 
line assembly of products. Students 
design and construct jigs and fix- 
tures for speeding up repetitive 
operations. They then establish an 
organization and production pro- 
cedure similar to that found in in- 
dustry 

industrial tasks requiring 
‘tiy manual dexterity become less 
and less important to the over-all 
production force, greater emphasis 
is being placed on those competen- 
cies requiring technical understand- 
ing and skill. This, in turn, neces- 
sitates a technical knowledge re- 
quiring the application of more 
science and mathematics to a given 
occupation. 

An opportunity for the student 
to acquire a deeper grasp of mathe- 
matics and science is offered in the 
practical application of industrial 
arts to these subjects. Every day 
the laws of chemistry and physics 
are applied to work in the indus- 
trial arts laboratory. Great im- 
portance is attached to research 
with its science, experiment, inven- 
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tion, creation, and development. 
Student experiments lead to dis- 
covery, to solution, and to fulfill- 
ment, as he searches among indus- 
trial materials, principles, and 
processes. 

New projects involve more and 
more of the student’s talents other 
than handwork. The criterion for 
selection of problems or projects 
undertaken depends upon the gen- 
eral intelligence of the student. Op- 
portunity is provided for the stu- 
dent to explore and discover his 
own interests and aptitudes. In so 
doing, he may delve into the in- 
tricacies of electrical communica- 
tions and power, automotives, 
furniture making, fabricating plas- 
tics, graphic arts, designing and 
making small machines, and similar 
problems in one or more categories 
of industry. 

The quest for the new and better 
is of great importance in a space- 
age civilization. As scientific prin- 
ciples and industrial practices are 
integrated and demonstrated, stu- 
dents will be drawn away from the 
construction of traditional “‘broom 
holder’’ and ‘necktie rack.’’ In 
their stead they wiil be making 
such things as the stroboscope, solar 
engine, crystal set, audio amplifier, 
ripple tank, transformer, telescope, 
steam engine, electronic computer, 
as well as myriad other projects 
found in today’s world of work. 

For instance, it is certain today 
that the application of electronics 
to every phase of living will change 
our way of life much more than it 
was changed by the industrial revo- 
lution. This has been accelerated 
still more by the spectacular growth 
in the use of electronic controls. 
Huge factories are now being built 
which are almost entirely auto- 
matic in operation. By inserting a 
reel of tape for each job to be per- 
formed, machines are converted 
from one manufacturing task to 
another with little effort. Further- 
more, this tape becomes a perma- 
nent record of instructions for the 
job performed. 

These amazing changes accom- 
panied by automation continue to 
shorten man’s work week. It has 
been estimated that a hundred years 
ago man worked close to seventy 
hours a week. Today, it is esti- 
mated that man works on an aver- 
age of thirty-seven and one-half 
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Shop instruction is given by John Shaw to students at the new Tuckahoe 


Junior High School in Henrico County. 


hours a week. There is now almost 
as much time for leisure as for labor 
and sleep. This leisure, if wisely 
used, can make a reality of man’s 
dream for an abundant life. 
Strangely enough, the less man 
works the more he appears to have 
of material possessions. 

Increased leisure affords greater 
educational opportunity, it may 
also become a liability, and a re- 
sponsibility for which the school 
should prepare the student. For 
industrial arts, this means a con- 
tinued and greater stress On avoca- 
tional and hobby interests. In- 
creased Opportunity must be pro- 
vided for the student to develop a 
real and lasting interest in a va- 
riety of activities. The do-it-your- 
self movement, the growth of the 
home workshop, and the interest 
in adult hobby and craft courses, 
all attest to the importance of this 
concept. 

Students often are interested in 
working with one or more of a 
wide variety of materials: wood, 
clay, leather, silver, textiles—to 
name a few. The self-satisfaction 
gained from producing an object 
of beauty is of inestimable import- 
ance in terms of self adjustment 
and happiness. Such activity ap- 
peals to youth and adults alike. 
For the professional worker it can 
be an “‘escape’’; for manual work- 
ers, it can provide personal satis- 
faction. For boys and girls it could 
well be the beginning of an avoca- 


tion that would provide pleasure 
throughout their lives. 

Today's technology affects the 
lives of girls as well as boys. Nearly 
one-third of the nation’s work 
force are women. They may be 
found working in nearly every oc- 
cupation, Girls, too, come in con- 
tact with machines, electricity, 
science and many other of the ex- 
citing developments that go with 
the space age. They drive automo- 
biles, in the home they use electric 
mixers, automatic washing ma- 
chines, electric dish washers, electric 
toasters, refrigerators and stoves. 
The living room contains electric 
lamps, air conditioners, and heaters. 
Now that automation is reaching 
into the home, school, and business, 
some knowledge of technology is 
essential to all. It is important for 
girls to have a working knowledge 
of the adjustments and simple re- 
pairs to electrical and mechanical 
devices found in the home. Surely, 
industrial arts has value for girls 
as well as boys. 

New industrial materials and 
products come along with increas- 
ing rapidity accompanied by a de- 
mand for intelligent discrimination 
in their selection and consumption. 
One of the primary purposes of in- 
dustrial arts is to develop in the 
student an ability to select and use 
intelligently the products of in- 
dustry. He learns how raw ma- 
terials are produced, manufactured, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Textbook Adoption 


in Virginia 


8 isi Constitution of Virginia 
provides that the general super- 
vision of the school system shall be 
vested in a State Board of Educa- 
tion to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor, subject to the confirmation by 
the General Assembly.!. Among 
the powers and duties of the State 
Board of Education, as defined by 
the Constitution, are those which 
have to do with the selection of 
textbooks and educational appli- 
ances for use in the schools of the 
State. The State Board of Educa- 
tion is empowered to exercise such 
discretion as it may see fit in the 
selection of books suitable for 
schools in the cities and counties 
respectively; provided, however, 
the General Assembly may pre- 
scribe the time in which the State 
Board of Education may change the 
textbooks.? 

The Code of Virginia deals more 
specifically with the State Board of 
Education’s responsibilities on the 
question of textbooks; e.g., the 
adoption of rules and regulations 
governing the purchase, distribu- 
tion and care of adopted textbooks: 
the selection of textbooks and ap- 
pliances: determining the number 
of basal textbooks required for in- 
struction; entering into contract 
with publishers: and the exercise of 
supervisory powers necessary for 
proper distribution and care of 
adopted textbooks.* 

The selection of textbooks is 
handled by States and Territories 
in many different ways from com- 
plete local autonomy to the adop- 
tion of single basal books whose 
use is mandatory through the State. 
Some laws mandate the task of 
textbook selection to the State 
board of education or State text- 
book commission. Other State laws 
permit the State Board or State De- 
partment of Education to select 
textbooks. Where the law is per- 
missive the State authority some- 
1 Constitution of Virginia. Article IX, Sec- 

tion 130. (1928) 

2 Ibid, Article IX, Section 132, (1928) 
3 Virginia School Laws, 1958, Bulletin, State 


Board of Education, November, 1958 Sec- 
tions 22-295 to 22-318, inclusive. 
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times selects some textbooks and 
leaves the selection of others to the 
local school authority.‘ 

In Virginia, the State Board of 
Education adopts a multiple list of 
textbooks for each grade or ‘asic 
subject area from which local 
schools make adoptions. The local 
school authorities may make a 
single or multiple selection from 
the list approved by the State 
Board of Education. While the 
State Board is empowered to de- 
termine the number of basal text- 
books required for instruction®, the 
purchase by the pupil of more than 
one basal textbook for a given sub- 
ject is discouraged except in situa- 
tions where limited library facilities 
exist. 


Procedures Change 


Procedures for the adoption of 
textbooks have changed as much as 
have textbooks since public free 
schools were established in Virginia 
in 1870. That difficulties in regard 
to textbook adoptions have been 
experienced over the years is at- 
tested by minutes of the State 
Board of Education and annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Ruffner, 
Virginia's first State Superintend- 
ent, interpreted that part of the 
school laws which required “‘uni- 
formity of textbooks’’ to mean 
uniformity within any city or 
county. During Buchanan’s regime, 
1886-1890, the law was inter- 
preted to mean uniformity on a 
statewide basis. In 1898, the State 
Board of Education devoted two 
weeks to the consideration of books 
submitted by twenty-seven pub- 
lishers. A multiple adoption of 
four books on each leading subject 
was made from which local divi- 


4Cummings, Howard H. and Mackintosh, 
Helen K. “Curriculum Responsibilities of 
State Departments of Education,”’ i ; 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Office of Education, Misc., No. 30. 
Washington, D. Government Printing 
Office, 1958, p. 26. 

5 Virginia School Laws, op. cit., Section 22- 
9 


298. 

6 Buck, J. L. B., “The Development of Public 
Schools in Virginia, 1607-1952”. Common- 
wealth of Virginia, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No, 1. July 
1952, p. 107. 


sions made their choice. Their 
selections were subjected to attacks 
from pressure groups despite care 
taken to please the public.? In the 
annual report of 1925-26 reference 
is made to complaints that the 
State Board changed texts too 
often, in spite of the fact that all 
books changed at the time had been 
on the list for at least ten years.® 
The Commission to Survey the 
Educational System of Virginia, 
appointed by the Legislature at the 
special session of 1927, recom- 
mended adoption of textbooks 
“suited to the needs of the school 
children of a progressive State.’’ 9 

The State Board of Education 
has over the years taken the posi- 
tion that the instructional needs of 
boys and girls are most likely to be 
met when they have access to and 
guidance in the use of textbooks 
carefully selected in terms of such 
criteria as recency of publication, 
experience of author, mechanical 
features, content and its organiza- 
tion, method of teaching and 
supplementary aids, and its use and 
adoption to local conditions. 

The law directs the State Board 
of Education to select textbooks for 
use in the public schools. Con- 
siderable preliminary work, how- 
ever, is carried on by the Board's 
Textbook and Curriculum Com- 
mittee. This committee recom- 
mends to the State Board of Educa- 
tion on all matters relating to the 
adoption of textbooks and on cur- 
riculum matters of the public 
schools. The present composition 
of the Textbook and Curriculum 
Committee includes Mrs. John 
Galleher, Leonard G. Muse, Wil- 
liam J. Story, Jr. and Mrs. Gladys 
V. V. Morton, Chairman, all, 
members of the State Board. 

In arriving at its recommenda- 
tions, the Textbook and Curricu- 
lum Committee utilizes the assist- 
ance of the professional staff from 
the State Department of Education 
and individual evaluators selected 
from supervisory and teaching per- 
sonnel representing the instruction- 
al areas for which textbooks are to 
be adopted. In addition, from time 
to time, persons outside of the field 


7 Ibid, p. 132. 

8 Annual Report, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1925-26, p. 42. 

9 Education Commission of Virginia. Report 
of a Survey of the Public Educational Sys- 
tem of the State. Richmond, Virginia, 1928, 
p. 7-17. 
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of education are invited to assist 
the Committee in its examination 
of textbooks. Evaluators for the 
recent adoptions in science included 
research personnel from the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and the 
Virginia Smelting Company. 

The law requires that textbooks 
adopted for basal use in public 
schools be used for not less than 
six years, unless such book becomes 
obsolete or unless a change would 
result in a material decrease in price. 
Previous to a 1948 amendment the 
law required the use of an adopted 
textbook for at least seven years. 
The amended law made possible 
the introduction of staggered adop- 
tions in 1949. Under this system 
notice is given four to six years in 
advance when new textbooks in 
any subject may be considered with 
reference to State adoption. 

The State Board of Education 
has authorized staggered adoptions 
of texbooks in designated subject 
areas with approximately one-third 
of all books coming up for adop- 
tion every two years as follows: 


Group I 
ENGLISH (Elementary and Sec- 
ondary), HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES (Elementary and Sec- 
ondary), ECONOMICS AND 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 
(Sociology), and FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. (Textbooks 
adopted in 1960, effective July 
1, 1961 for a period of six 
years. ) 


Group II 

DICTIONARY (Elmeentary and 
Secondary), HEALTH (Ele- 
mentary), MATHEMATICS (Ele- 
mentary and Secondary), 
PHYSICS, and SCIENCE (Ele- 
mentary). (Textbooks adopted 
in 1962, effective July 1, 1963 
for a period of six years.) 


Group Il 

SCIENCE (Secondary), READ- 

ING, SPELLING AND WRITING. 

(Textbooks adopted in 1964, 

effective July 1, 1965 for a 

period of six years. ) 

Procedures followed in connec- 
tion with an adoption begin with 
the State Board of Education in- 
structing the Textbook and Curric- 
ulum Committee to proceed with 
the selection of textbooks to be 
recommended for adoption in the 
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Mrs. Gladys V. V. Morton 


public schools for a designated six- 
year period. In the case of the most 
recent adoptions, the Textbook 
and Curriculum Committee on 
February 27, 1958 received in- 
structions to proceed with the 
adoption of textbooks for the fol- 
lowing subjects, which constitutes 
subject areas defined in Group III: 


Reading (Grades | through 7 ) 
Spelling (Grades 2 through 7 ) 
Writing (Grades | through 7) 
Science 


General (Grade 8) 
General (Grade 9) 
Biology 
Chemistry 


Upon being directed by the State 
Board to proceed with the selection 
of textbooks to be recommended, 
the Textbook and Curriculum 
Committee moves with dispatch 
toward the adoption which will 
constitute a portion of the agenda 
of the Board’s December meeting. 
Division superintendents and text- 
book publishers are notified of the 
approaching adoption. Staff per- 
sonnel of the Department are or- 
ganized to carry forward and co- 
ordinate plans in connection with 
the adoption. Evaluators for each 
grade and subject area in which 
books will be considered are se- 
lected. Criteria are developed for 
the use of the evaluators. Copies 
of textbooks being submitted are 
dispatched by the publishers to 
those who are to appraise them. 
Firm bids on textbooks offered are 
submitted to the Textbook and 
Curriculum Committee. Formal 
hearings are scheduled in the fall 
for each publisher to present before 
each member of the Textbook and 
Curriculum Committee and before 
each group of evaluators the text- 


The process of textbook selection for 
schools in Virginia is explained in this 
article prepared by Mrs. Gladys V. V. Morton 
of Charlotte County. Mrs. Morton is a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education and 
serves as chairman of the Textbook and 
Curriculum Committee which recommends 
textbooks for adoption to the State Board 


of Education. 


book or textbooks submitted for 
consideration. Following the ex- 
amination of textbooks by the 
evaluators, compilations of individ- 
ual evaluations are made and sent 
to members of the Textbook and 
Curriculum Committee for study. 
Finally, the Textbook and Cur- 
riculum Committee, with its own 
findings and those of the evaluators 
in hand, convenes to draw up its 
recommendations. These recom- 
mendations are received and acted 
upon by the State Board usually at 
its December meeting. 

Immediately upon the adoption 
of textbooks by the Board, pub- 
lishers are informed of the Board's 
selection. The State Board begins 
at once to enter into written con- 
tracts with publishers of textbooks 
adopted. Division superintendents 
are notified of adoptions, advised 
that each school board must con 
fine its selection of newly adopted 
textbooks to those adopted by the 
State Board of Education, that 
textbooks selected must not be 
changed during the six-year period 
for which they were adopted, and 
that adoptions shall be completed 
within the designated local adop- 
tion period, January | to May 1. 

During the period of local adop- 
tions, publishers are instructed not 
to use more than three representa- 
tives in Virginia. After the close 
of the local adoption period, pub- 
lishers are permitted to return their 
consultants or specialists to the 
State to render whatever service the 
local school divisions may request 
or desire. 

At the expiration of a six-year 
adoption period, publishers of 
authorized textbooks are required 
to take up from school divisions 
their own displaced books which 
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are on hand and in good condition. 
Division superintendents are in 
turn advised to ship to publishers 
not later than June 30 of the last 
year of the expiring adoption 
period all displaced books. The 
overstocking of adopted textbooks 
on the part of school divisions is 
discouraged. From time to time, 
particularly prior to a new adop- 
tion, division superintendents are 
urged to check and reduce to a min- 
imum their inventories of these 
textbooks. 

The law requires that on or be- 
fore June 20 of each year, the di- 
vision superintendent of each schoo! 
division shall make up a requisition 
covering all adopted textbooks 
needed for the supply of the schools 
at the opening of the following 
session. School boards are required 
to forward promptly or cause to 
be forwarded orders to the respec- 
tive publishers for shipment of 
books directly to the respective 
local school boards.!° 

Adoptions of textbooks for the 
State have in recent years become a 
much more complicated operation 
than the comparatively simple pro- 
cedures which characterized the 
adoption of textbooks in the earlier 
years of Virginia's public school 
system. With an increasing num- 
ber of textbooks being offered for 
consideration and the desire of the 
State Board of Education to exer- 
cise the highest level of judgment 
in its selections, careful planning 
and coordination have become 
characteristic of the adoption pro- 
cedures. 


In the recent adoption, the State 
Board of Education adopted mul- 
tiple textbooks for use in reading 
and writing for grades one through 
seven, spelling for grades two 
through seven, general science for 
grades eight and nine, biology and 
chemistry for a six-year period. 
The Textbook and Curriculum 
Committee, in making its selections 
for recommendation to the State 
Board of Education, was in turn 
guided by the recommendations of 
twenty-six individual evaluators, 
largely classroom teachers coming 
from all parts of the State, who 
over a period of six months im- 
mediately preceding the adoption 
had examined textbooks and ac- 


10 Code of Virginia. op. cit., Section 22-308, 
309. 
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companying materials individually 
and listened to presentations by 
textbook representatives at sched- 
uled hearings. Two hundred 
seventy-six textbooks were sub- 
mitted for consideration. One hun- 
dred forty textbooks were adopted 
—124 for use in the elementary 
school and sixteen for use in the 
secondary school. 


The difficult task of textbook 
adoptions is over until 1960 when 
the State Board of Education will 
instruct its Textbook and Curricu- 
lum Committee to proceed with the 
selection of textbooks to be recom- 
mended for adoption in the public 
schools for the six-year period, be- 
ginning July 1, 1961. 


LIST of TEXTBOOKS ADOPTED 


by the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR the PUBLIC ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE 1959-1965 PERIOD FOR ADOPTION GROUP Il 
GRADES ONE THROUGH TWELVE 


ELEMENTARY GRADES ONE THROUGH SEVEN 


SUBJECT . PUBLISHER . TITLE 


Reading (1-7) 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
The Sheldon Basic Readers 
At Home and Away 

Our School 

Our Town 

Fields and Fences 

Town and Country 
Magic Windows 

Story Caravan 

Believe and Make Believe 
Finding the Way 
Arrivals and Departures 
High Trails 


GRADE 


American Book Company 
Betts Basic Readers, Second Ed. 
All in a Day 

Up the Street and Down 
Around Green Hills 

Down Singing River 

Over a City Bridge 
Beyond Treasure Valley 
Along Friendly Roads 
American Adventures 
Adventures Here and There 
Adventures Now and Then 
Worlds of Adventure 


Ginn and Company 
Basic Readers, Revised 
My Little Blue Story Book 
Little White House 

On Cherry Street 

We Are Neighbors 
Around the Corner 
Finding New Neighbors 
Friends Far and Near 
Roads to Everywhere 
Trails to Treasure 
Wings to Adventure 
Doorways to Discovery 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


Adventures for Readers 
Book One, Olympic Edition 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Big Show 
Jack and Janet 
Up and Away 


GRADE SUBJECT . PUBLISHER . TITLE 


Come Along 

On We Go 
Looking Ahead 
Climbing Higher 
High Roads 

Sky Lines 
Bright Peaks 
Adventure Bound 


WW PD bo 
' ‘ ‘ ' 


NU 


™N 


Laidlaw Brothers 


New Horizons Through 
Reading and Literature 


The Macmillan Company 


Tuffy and Boots 

Ted and Sally 

On Four Feet 

Today We Go 

New Friends and New Places 

Friends and Fun 

Good Times Today 

Good Times Tomorrow 

Good Times Today and 
Tomorrow 

Sharing Adventures 


WWW NYDN DN ee 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
New We Come and Go 

New Fun with Dick and Jane 
New Our New Friends 

New Friends and Neighbors 
New More Friends and Neighbors 
New Streets and Roads 

New More Streets and Roads 
New Times and Places 

More Times and Places 

New Days and Deeds 

More Days and Deeds 

New People and Progress 

More People and Progress 
Parades 

More Parades 


— — 
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The L. W. Singer Company 

Prose and Poetry Journeys, 
Fifth Edition 

Spelling (2-7) 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 


Spelling for Word Mastery 
(Title of book same for each grade) 
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GRADE SUBJECT . PUBLISHER . TITLE 
Silver Burdett Company 
2-7 Spelling and Using Words 
(Title of book same for each grade) 
Webster Publishing Company 
2-7 The New Spelling Goals 


(Title of book same for each grade) 


World Book Company 


2 Success in Spelling 
(Title of book same for each grade) 


>) 


Writing (1-7) 
Noble and Noble 
] Manuscript Writing for Everyday 
Use 
Book 1-Double Size- Workbook 
Manuscript Writing for Everyday 


Nm 


Use 
Book 2-Double Size- Workbook 
3 Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3-Enlarged Edition 
4 Handwriting for Everyday Use, 
Book 4 
5 Handwriting for Everyday Use, 
Book 5 
6 Handwriting for Everyday Use, 
Book 6 
4 Handwriting for Everyday Use, 
Book 7 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


1-3 Manuscript Basic Handwriting 
(Same title for each grade listed) 

4-7 Cursive Basic Handwriting 
(Same title for each grade listed) 


Zaner-Bloser Company 
Handwriting Recorders, 1957 Ed. 


Here We Start 

On We Move 

We Write Now 
We Grow Up 
Working Together 
6 We Make Plans 
Finding New Ways 


Wi tb Wh) 


Handwriting Compendiums, 
1957 Edition 


Here We Start 

On We Move 

We Write Now 
We Grow Up 
Working Together 
We Make Plans 
Finding New Ways 


InVea WH 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 
EIGHT THROUGH TWELVE 


Science—General (8-9) 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
8 Our Environment: How We 
Adapt Ourselves To It 
Ginn and Company 
8&9 Science in Daily Life, 
New Edition 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 


8 You and Your Inheritance 
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VEA Billboards on Education 


“Our Future Goes to School Today” 
is the message of about 100 outdoor 
billboard posters bearing the name of 
the Virginia Education Association 
now appearing throughout the State. 
The purpose of this public relations 
effort is to make Virginians more edu- 
cation conscious. 

This first series shows five boys and 
girls on their way to school and the 
four-color design adds eye appeal to 
“Our Future Goes to School Today.” 

Outdoor advertising companies have 
donated the 100 spaces for these posters 
as a public service, with the only cost 
to the VEA covering art work and 
printing of the poster panels. 

When you see a VEA billboard in 
your area, as your part in this public 
relations project, do write the outdoor 
advertising agency in your section, ex- 
pressing appreciation in this coopera- 
tive effort for a better tomorrou 
through better schools today! 


GRADE SUBJECT PUBLISHER TITLE 


Henry Holt and Company 
8 Science 2: Experiment and 
Discovery 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


8 Enjoying Modern Science 
9 Using Modern Science 


The Macmillan Company 
9 The New Basic Science 
Rand McNally and Company 
9 General Science Today 
Science—Biology (9-10) 
Ginn and Company 
9-10 Biology—The Living World 
Henry Holt and Company 
9-10 Modern Biology 





The following have made possible 
this generous space for the VEA poster 
panels: 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 
1000 Petersburg Pike 

Richmond, Virginia 

Virginia Outdoor Advertising Co. 

P. O. Box 699 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


Peterson Advertising Company 
Third and Henry Streets 
Petersburg, Virginia 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
P. O. Box 2530 

Roanoke, Virginia 

Jackson Poster Advertising System 
204 - 6th Street, N.W. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

Donnelly Advertising Corp. of Va. 
Milan Station 

P. O. Box 6056 

Norfolk, Virginia 


GRADE SUBJECT PUBLISHER TITLE 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
9-10 Biology for You 
Rand McNally and Company 
9-10 New Dynamic Biology 
Science—Chemistry (10-12) 


D. C. Heath and Company 


10-12 Chemistry in Action 
Third Edition 


Henry Holt and Company 
10-12 Modern Chemistry 

Silver Burdett Company 
10-12 New World of Chemistry 

D. Van Nostrand Company 
10-12 Chemistry—A Basic Science 
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N the fall of 1958 the unbeliev- 
able happened in Norfolk. Six 
of our white secondary schools 
were closed—and closed so tight at 
first that policemen guarded them 
to keep all of us out. In fact, only 
the office personnel, the football 
team, and the band were allowed 
to enter the school buildings. 
Imagine driving by your school— 
the school that for many years has 
been a big part of your life—and 
not being able to enter because it is 
policed! It is impossible to visu- 
alize our situation clearly unless 
you have actually experienced it— 
and I hope that will never happen 
to you, for the experience does 
something irreparable to teachers, 
students, and parents. It also hurts 
the city or county in which it takes 
place, for the economic effects are 
felt far and wide. 

Many of us taught in tutoring 
groups. We had some doubts about 
the wisdom of such groups but we 
felt we had to help the students 
continue their education and to 
keep them off the streets. 


From the beginning we realized 
that this type of education is only 
““stopgap.”’ Teaching and learning 
are hard in an environment de- 
signed for another purpose. Living 
rooms with card tables instead of 
desks, church rooms where long, 
lanky boys sat in desks several sizes 
too small, places where noise makes 
learning hard, where often the es- 
sentials are missing—black boards, 
chalk, maps, reference books— 
where there are no bells to mark 
the end of one class period and the 
beginning of another — in such 
settings learning is unbelievably 
difficult. Many teachers had to 
undertake the teaching of subjects 
they had never taught before or 
had not taught for years. 


The feeling of some teachers 
from the closed schools, is perhaps 
best expressed in some direct quota- 
tions. 

One said, “It was the most 
frustrating experience I have ever 
been through.” 

Another said, “The effect on the 
teachers was a feeling of insecurity, 
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The Tragedy of CLOSED SCHOOLS 





frustration and discouragement—a 
feeling which still exists because of 
the uncertainty of the future. To 
see the work to which they have 
devoted many years of dedicated 
service destroyed by prejudice and 
politics was a calamity almost be- 
yond comprehension.” 

One teacher speaking of the ef- 
fect on teachers said, ‘‘It was devas- 
tating for all of them. No one had 
ever before been faced with the in- 
credible idea that the public schools 
could be abandoned. The very 
foundation of our faith was shaken 
as never before. The uncertainty of 
our jobs was most trying. It was 
difficult to decide whether to seek 
situations elsewhere or to await de- 
velopments. ’’ 


“Stopgap” Instruction 


According to another teacher, 
‘The work done was the best that 
could have been done under the 
conditions—but we teachers con- 
sidered it ‘‘stopgap”’ instruction 
and longed for the day we'd be 
back in our school classrooms— 
and most of the children longed 
for that time, too.” 

Another teacher noted both good 
and bad aspects of the tutoring 
groups. ‘Good — insofar as an 
ideal academic set up was con- 
cerned! No interruptions — no 
heavy load of clerical work—no 
extra curricular activities. Each 
hour was an hour of pure teaching. 
Make-shift classrooms were un- 
comfortable and often unsafe. 
Much time was wasted. Too many 
children were shut out by not 
knowing how to get into tutoring 
groups. Travel distance between 
classes meant three hours spent to 
obtain two hours of teaching.” 
This teacher also ‘resented the fact 
that parents of children in tutoring 
groups were so satisfied with the 
fine quality of education their chil- 
dren were receiving that they were 
doing little to get schools re- 
opened.’’ The same teacher felt that 
the work done was very good in 
many cases as selected pupils were 
taught by the most experienced 
teachers and that these teachers had 
only from 40 to 50 pupils during 





by MARY D. JOHNSON 
Immediate Past President 
Norfolk Education Association 


the entire day, and so had time for 
preparation, individual conferences, 
and careful correction of papers. 

It was often impossible for stu- 
dents to get all the subjects they 
needed in one tutoring group, so 
many of them had to attend classes 
in several different groups. Chemis- 
try and physics could not be ade- 
quately taught without laboratory 
equipment; classes in Latin and 
modern languages were hard for 
the students to find. There was a 
great waste of teacher resource as 
many of us who usually teach from 
140 to 150 children a day were 
teaching only from 30 to 60. 

The expense of the tutoring 
groups kept some children from se- 
curing any kind of instruction. 
Many who stopped school will 
never return to complete their edu- 
cation as they married or went to 
work or got out of the habit of 
going to school, 

Naturally the children missed 
the companionship and activities to 
which they were accustomed. 
Seniors especially were disturbed, 
as their graduation was uncertain 
and they had none of the regular 
senior Class activities. 


Families suffered, too. In some 
instances the children were sent to 
relatives in neighboring states or 
even as far away as California to 
attend school. That meant a break- 
ing up of the regular family life. In 
other instances the students at- 
tended school at night. Transpor- 
tation was not good and the chil- 
dren often got home late at night. 
This also made a break in the reg- 
ular family routine. 

When school reopened our diffi- 
culties were not over. Children who 
had attended neighboring schools 
had frequently used different 
books, covered different material in 
their courses and sometimes begun 
subjects which they could not con- 
tinue in their own schools. As 
there was no counseling for the 
tutoring groups and it was often 
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difficult for students to find classes 
in all the subjects they needed, 
scheduling was difficult when the 
schools reopened and the students 
returned to their former schools. 
Valuable time was lost in evaluat- 
ing credits, in getting new sched- 
ules worked out and in being sure 
students were assigned to the right 
classes. In the face of these difficul- 
ties that part of the work was done 
with remarkable skill and under- 
standing by the office staff and 
counselors. 

Teachers did not suffer financial 
loss as we are under contract and 
were paid our full contract salaries. 
Fortunately for us our school board 
has always had the thirty-day 
clause taken out of our contracts. 
Tutoring fees were relatively small 
and the greater part of them went 
for the expense of traveling from 
place to place and for buying our 
own books and materials. 

It seems that the old saying, “‘It 
is an ill wind that blows no one 


any good”’, is true in our Case, too, 
for there are some good results that 
have come from our closed schools. 
I believe that all of us—teachers, 
students, parents — appreciate our 
public schools more than we ever 
have and are aware of the many 
services rendered by the public 
schools that cannot be given in 
tutoring groups or in private 
schools. If the choice between 
having public schools and not hav- 
ing them were left to the students 
who were shut out last fall, I be- 
lieve the future of our public 
schools would be secure. 

As the teachers in Norfolk are 
public-school conscious, not one 
teacher volunteered to teach for the 
private school foundation here. 
Only one public school teacher 
helped with the organization of the 
private school. The Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association, by a large ma- 
jority, affirmed its faith in public 
schools and its appreciation of the 
magnificent job done by our school 


board and administrators under the 
most trying conditions. This crisis 
brought school board, administra- 
tion and teachers together in a way 
we have never experienced before. 
In the reopening of the schools in 
February, the school board and ad- 
ministration were faced with a stu- 
pendous task which they have 
handled with the utmost skill and 
understanding. As a result of their 
work and that of teachers and some 
organizations in the city, our 
schools reopened with unbelievable 
smoothness and calm. 

I am proud to be a teacher in the 
Norfolk School System even 
though I still feel insecure over 
what the future will bring. We 
have had an unforgettable and ex- 
tremely frustrating experience in 
Norfolk and we are all still suffer- 
ing from its effects. Closed schools 
are a tragedy for students, parents 
and all school personnel—as well 
as for the city, state and nation. 













FTA presidents — Nancy Van 
Schreeven of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, president of the William 
Deierhoi FTA Club (left), and Betty 
Coghill of John Marshall High 
School, president of the Charles 
Anthony FTA Club. 
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FUTURE TEACHERS TEA—FTA 
clubs of Richmond’s John Marshall 
and Thomas Jefferson high schools 
observed in the city’s schools on 
April 10, ending their visitation with 
a tea at the VEA headquarters, at 


which the League of Richmond ~ 


Teachers were hosts. Mrs. Frances 


Wimer, (top left) FTA sponsor at — 


Thomas Jefferson High School and 
president of the Senior High School 
Teachers Association, chats with 
senior students considering the teach- 
ing profession — Barbara Bridges, 
Judy Stone, and Betty Caudle. Mrs. 
Coralease B. Jennings, (center) pres- 
ident of the League of Richmond 
Teachers, serves presidents of the 
two local FTA clubs. Professional 
leaders share experiences with pros- 
pective teacher (top right)—Eliza- 
beth Durham, president, Elementary 
Teachers Association; Catherine 
Weitzel, consultant teacher; Judy 
Locknane, FTA member at TJHS; 
and Mrs. Dorothy Stansbury, record- 
ing secretary, League of Richmond 
Teachers. 






















Among leaders at FTA tea were, from 
left, Mrs. Betsy Zentmeyer, presi- 
dent, Junior High School Teachers 
Association; Mrs. Eleanor Farley, ar- 
rangements; Virginia Watts, Lan- 
guage Arts consultant; and W. W. 
Brock, Jr., principal of Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School. 
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HE resourcefulness of a Rock 

ingham County teacher prom. 
ises to help solve some problems 
encountered by teachers in showing 
films in the classroom. 

Telescreen Movie Carts, devel- 
oped and manufactured by E. 
Carlyle Lynch, Industrial Arts in- 
structor at Broadway High School, 
provide a simple, yet effective 
means of showing films to classes 
where facilities for darkening 
rooms are limited. 

Telescreen Carts are self-con- 
tained units providing a screen for 
viewing films similar to a television 





Visual Device Requires No Dark Room 


Telescreen Movie Cart 


Developed By Teacher 


by RAY SONNER 













Principal, Harrisonburg High School 


screen and space for mounting pro- 
jectors, speakers and spare reels. 
The entire unit can be rolled from 
room to room. 

When M. H. Bell, superintend- 
ent of Harrisonburg Schools, 
viewed a demonstration of the 
Telescreen last year, he realized its 
potential and ordered screens for 
each of Harrisonburg’s schools. 
Mr. Bell reports that the units are 
in use almost every hour of each 
schoo] day, and that teachers find 





M. H. Bell, superintendent of Schools, Harrisonburg, and Mrs. O. V. Barley, 
a teacher in the W. H. Keister School, are shown with one of the Telescreen 
Movie Carts currently used in Harrisonburg City Schools. 
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the new visual aid most helpful in 
eliminating many problems often 
encountered when films are shown. 

With the Telescreen there is no 
need to darken the room. This 
enables the teacher to observe im- 
pressions the film makes on pupils. 
In addition, pupils who previous- 
ly have seen the film may do other 
work while the film is shown. 

Classrooms often set aside as 
‘movie rooms’ can be used for 
classes, as teachers do not have to 
move their group from the room. 
Such moves often break the train 
of thought the film is shown to 
strengthen, consume time and dis- 
turb others. 

Telescreen Carts promise to con- 
serve valuable projectors and parts, 
since nothing has to be moved from 
the cart. The projectors stay in 
focus, machines are not moved 
when filaments of projector lamps 
are brittle, and the danger of 


dropping expensive machines is 
virtually eliminated. 
Another important advantage 


pointed out by Mr. Bell is the cost 
of the Telescreen. Actual cost is 
little more than that of blackout 
curtain equipment for one room. 
During the development of the 
Telescreen, Mr. Lynch received en- 
couragement and support from 
Wilbur S. Pence, superintendent of 
Rockingham County Schools, and 
J. Frank Hillyard, principal of 
Broadway High School. Following 
its development, Joel T. Kidd, 
supervisor of Instruction for Rock- 
ingham County, arranged a dem- 
onstration for all county teachers. 
A number of the units have been 
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E. Carlyle Lynch 


This article descries the new Telescreen 
Movie Cart invented and manufactured by E. 
Carlyle Lynch, instructor of Industrial Arts 
and Drafting at Broadway High School, 
Rockingham County. 

With graduate and undergraduate degrees 
from Washington and Lee University, Mr. 
Lynch first taught Industrial Arts at Lexing- 
ton High School. He then became superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds at Wash- 
ington and Lee University. From there he 
moved to Harrisonburg as associate manager 
of the Virginia Craftsmen plant, makers of 


furniture reproductions. In recent years he 
returned to the teaching profession at Broadway High School as In- 


dustrial Arts instructor. 


used in Rockingham County 
schools the past two years. 

This new visual device consists 
of a metal table equipped with 
rollers. A series of mirrors is 
mounted behind a glass screen. A 
standard 16 mm projector is then 


mounted in such a way as to pro- 
ject the image upon the screen. No 
modification need be made in the 
projector, except the use of a special 
focal length lens. Space is pro- 
vided below the screen for the 
speaker. 


Traveling Science Teacher 


at Tazewell 


by SAMMY A. » JOTT 
Tazewell High School, Tazewel! 


William J. Brown, “traveling science 
teacher” from Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
visited Tazewell High School during 
the week of November 3 to present a 
series of special lecture-demonstrations 
on a variety of scientific topics. 

Mr. Brown is one of 19 science 
teachers now touring more than 500 
high schools throughout the United 
States and Puerto Rico during 1958-59 
academic year. 

Mr. Brown’s mission is to stimulate 
student interest in science and scien- 
tific careers. The “traveling teacher” 
is also available for discussion and con- 
sultation with the science staff and 
other faculty members as a means of 
exchanging ideas and experiences. He 
brings with him a station wagon full 
of demonstration equipment, much of 
which he and his fellow traveling 
teachers built themselves this summer 
in Oak Ridge from simple, inexpen- 
sive components. Designed to present 
scientific principles in a_ graphic, 
meaningful manner, the homemade ap- 
paratus can be easily and inexpensively 
duplicated by students and teachers. 

The Traveling Science Demonstra- 
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tion Lecture Program is now in its 
third year. Last year, ten traveling 
teachers visited more than 260 high 
schools in 35 states and the District of 
Columbia. This year, the program 
has been expanded to include coopera- 


Gee 
es 


tively developed state traveling teacher 
programs in addition to the ORINS 
national program. 

The cost of training and equipping 
the teachers in Oak Ridge was assumed 
by the National Science Foundation 
and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. The program is con- 
ducted by the University Relations 
Division of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, which is a nonprofit 
educational corporation of 36 southern 
universities. 

William J. Brown is on a one-year 
leave of absence from the Doddridge 
County Board of Education, West 
Union, West Virginia, where he has 
been employed for the past eight years. 

A native of West Virginia, Mr. 
Brown received his bachelor’s degree in 
Chemistry from Salem College and a 
Master’s degree in Education from 
West Virginia University. 

Miss Annella Greever, head of the 
Science Department at Tazewell High 
School, states that it is not easy to 
have a traveling science teacher visit a 
school because they are scarce in com- 
parison to the number of schools de- 
siring them. The application for Mr. 
Brown’s visit to Tazewell High School 
was made the year before his visit. She 
further relates that it is in all proba- 
bility the result of the work which 
Tazewell County has done for the last 
three years in putting on the Science 
Fair which made Tazewell High 
School’s application acceptable. 

The Fourth Annual Science Fair for 
Tazewell County was held on March 
14, at Richlands High School. 





Miss Anella Greever, head of the Science Department, and some members of 
the Chemistry Club, help Mr. Brown pack his equipment in station wagon 
before leaving Tazewell High School where he gave lecture-demonstrations 


on science for a week. 








Editorials 


(Continued from page 10) 


school under those circumstances 
would be entitled to a scholarship, 
financed by the State and locality in 
the amount of about $250.00 as to 
each child. This, in the main, 
recognizes two principles — (1) 
that the problem varies so greatly 
from locality to locality within the 
State that no one state-wide rule 
would be satisfactory and therefore 
each locality should deal with its 
own separate problem in the way 
best for it and (2) that in the event 
of integration in any school those 
parents unwilling to send their 
children to that school can finance 
or supplement the annual cost of 
private schooling through the 
$250.00 grant. This is said to be 
constitutional because each locality 
will be able to make assignments in 
a racially non-discriminatory way. 
It is said that integration will be 
controlled by the application of 
lawful criteria such as geographical 
plans, academic achievement of the 
students and so forth. It is urged 
that everyone will have the freedom 
to choose between the public school 
which may experience some inte- 
gration and private schools which 
can be segregated. Such State action 
is far preferable to what we have 
had in the past few years and if it 
accomplishes its purposes it may 
be a solution to the problem. | 
think whether it accomplishes its 
purposes will depend upon the 
good sense of the people who be- 
come involved in it. 

“Here in Lynchburg you have 
apparently had no serious conflict 
between the races over the school 
question. That demonstrates an 
intelligent and understanding ap- 
proach by the leaders of both races 
and I sincerely hope that you will 
continue in the future to have the 
same success that you have had in 
the past. Nothing can be more de- 
structive to a community than 
racial conflict over the _ public 
schools. If it comes, both races are 
the losers and in the long run, | 
think the Negroes more so than the 
whites. But just in the event the 
present tranquility does not con- 
tinue and you are faced with the 
immediate problem with which 
Charlottesville, Norfolk, Arling- 
ton and Warren County have been 
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faced, you will probably have to 
find your solution under the laws 
enacted upon the Perrow Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. Tonight 
we have to speculate somewhat 
upon the form those laws will take 
but if the recommendations are not 
too drastically changed, we are able 
to make certain rather obvious ob- 
servations. 


Controlling Considerations 


“Tt is certainly clear that if a 
number of Negroes in the com- 
munity seek admission to the white 
schools, their applications cannot 
be denied solely on the ground of 
race. They can be denied, however, 
upon other considerations which 
have been approved by the Courts 
—such as the unfavorable geo- 
graphical location of the residence 
as compared with the geographical 
location of the school to which ad- 
mission is sought, the substandard 
aptitude of the child, the poor 
health of the child, the burden of 
the present enrollment in the school 
to which admission is sought and 
many other lawful and objective 
considerations. Since these con- 
siderations will have to be fairly 
applied there could be some inte- 
gration. Even upon a fair and 
thoroughly non-discriminatory ap- 
proach in a city such as Lynchburg 
I do not believe there would ever 
have to be very much integration. 
It could certainly be controlled. 

‘For those who cannot accept 
controlled integration the scholar- 
ship or tuition grant arrangement 
is offered as a means by which the 
State and locality can make private 
schooling possible. I would not 
quarrel with anyone who elected 
to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity but I can see in it the possi- 
bility of disappointment in the in- 
dividuals who expect to benefit 
from it and a deterioration of the 
public school system. It would 
therefore seem sensible that every- 
one should understand all the con- 
sequences before making the choice. 
It is stated in the report for the 
Perrow Commission that it costs 
$248.43 per year to educate each 
child presently enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools in the city of Lynch- 
burg. Under the scholarship pro- 
gram, any child desiring to attend 
a private school would be entitled 


to an annual grant while in that 
school of $248.43, of which 
amount the State would contribute 
$71.61 and the city would con- 
tribute $176.82. Let us therefore 
assume that in the event of the mix- 
ing of the races in the school of 
Lynchburg, either voluntarily or 
under court order, a thousand stu- 
dents elect to apply for the scholar- 
ships for the purpose of attending 
private schools. This would cost 
the city $176,820.00 each year and 
unless it resulted in a closing of one 
or more of your present public 
schools or the discharge of a sub- 
stantial number of teachers there 
would be no substantial reduction 
in the operating costs of this public 
school system as you now have it. 
In other words, it would amount 
to a substantial additional annual 
cost, the support of which can 
probably be founded only through 
an increase of taxes. Furthermore, 
the grant would probably be tax- 
able as income to the individual 
which in the lowest tax bracket 
would mean that the individual is 
actually receiving only about 
$200.00 a year tax free. Over and 
above all this, if a large number of 
the present patrons of your public 
schools should withdraw their chil- 
dren there would be so many vacan- 
cies in the enrollment that it would 
be proportionately more difficult to 
control integration. I’m not saying 
that the welfare and best interests 
of your children should be sacrificed 
in a fight to control integration, 
but I am suggesting that anyone 
who elects to accept the tuition 
grants should understand the con- 
sequences. The consequences that I 
have just mentioned are serious 
enough but in my mind, the most 
serious consequence comes about 
through a long range projection of 
the private school program sup- 
ported by tuition grants or govern- 
mental scholarships. The Supreme 
Court of the United States and the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia have held in recent cases that 
direct or indirect governmental sup- 
port or control of a school places 
that school in the same category as 
our present day public schools, and 
this is true no matter whether you 
call the supported activity a private 
school, a foundation or what not. 
It occurs to me that the Legislature 
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in its effort to encourage these 
private schools and to encourage 
teachers to teach in them and to 
make it easy for children to attend 
them will in the long run actually 
place them in the same category in 
the eyes of the law as public schools 
and thus make them susceptible to 
integration. For instance, the com- 
munities now affected are making 
arrangements for the establishment 
of private schools which pupils 
may attend upon these govern- 
mental scholarships. Teachers are 
being told that the State will not 
take away their retirement benefits 
if they teach in them. Suitable ar- 
rangements are being made for 
transportation at governmental 
costs. [The question must be asked 
whether this amounts to govern- 
mental support. For what my 
opinion may be worth, I am of the 
opinion that it does because they 
could not endure without these 
various types of governmental as- 
sistance. Now it is probable that 
such schools would continue for 
sometime without the threat of in- 
tegration but if we agree that they 
could be integrated on the same 
basis and under the same principles 
as public schools, we should be far- 
sighted enough to concern ourselves 
with the ultimate effect of that. I 
think it is clear that such schools 
could not operate on an integrated 
basis because they will have been 
brought into being in order to af- 
ford their pupils complete segrega- 
tion. Therefore, if they are estab- 
lished and if a large number of 
people sponsor them it will lead to 
far more integration in the white 
public schools whose enrollment 
has been drastically reduced. Then, 
if the private schools should either 
not prove practicable from a finan- 
cial point of view or be faced with 
integration, those who have de- 
pended upon them would be faced 
with a disastrous situation upon 
having to return to the public 
schools which they had previously 
abandoned. There may be many 
persons who are prepared to take 
this risk and no one should blame 
them for it. They will be well ad- 
vised, however, to think of these 
very likely consequences and make 
their decisions after carefully 
weighing the available facts. 

‘We must wake up to the stark 
reality that as distasteful as it may 
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be there is no really satisfactory 
solution when a community in this 
State is faced with integration. It 
seems to me that the thing to do is 
to find the best available solution 
and to be prepared to make it work 
as well as possible. The question 
for discussion tonight—Shall we 
keep our public schools?’—suggests 
the answer in my opinion. If we 
do not keep our public schools we 
abandon all forms of public educa- 
tion. If we keep them in part we 
invite more integration than would 
otherwise be necessary. So it seems 
that the only lawful, sensible and 
realistic approach to this dilemma 
is to keep our public schools in as 
near as possible the form in which 
they now exist. Through a full 
enrollment of white pupils in them 
and through a conscientious school 
board and teaching staff, integra- 
tion can be controlled and probably 
so discouraged in the long run that 
ultimately segregation can be 








tnd still the Bell pro- 


claims “Liberty to. the 








Savings Bonds. 


In this hallowed spot, --- 


people” ... Liberty to 
earn. to spend. to save. 
Self-respect in our jobs 
today, thrift which 
builds a secure future 


for ourselves, our coun- 


try, with United States 


achieved in many cities on a volun- 
tary basis.” 

While all of our readers may not 
agree with every opinion advanced 
by Delegate Murphy and Attorney 
Battle, we are sure they will appre- 
ciate the spirit of deep concern for 
public education which they ex- 
press. 


Health Careers Committee 

The Virginia Council on Health 
and Medical Care has established a 
special Committee on Health Careers 
to deal with the increasingly critical 
shortage of hospital and other health 
personnel throughout the State. 

The committee was established at the 
suggestion of Dr. William T. Sanger, 
chairman of the Virginia Councils 
Committee on Nursing, and Chancel- 
lor of the Medical College of Virginia. 

The Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care is a private voluntary 
organization whose interests and activi- 


ties cover the overall health field. 
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Tuckahoe Junior High School in Henrico County is not 
only one of the first campus-type schools in the State, but 
it is the first of three junior high schools opened in Henrico 
County this school year, initiating the junior-high program 
in the county. 

Located on Three Chopt Road, west of Richmond, in a 
rapidly growing residential section of Henrico County, the 
school is designed for an optimum capacity of 1200 stu- 
dents, and facilities so arranged that up to 1500 pupils may 


be accommodated. 


Tuckahoe Junior High 


is example of new 


~ 





Miles of covered walkways connect the 11 buildings T 
of this campus-type school. Beneath walkways are CAMPU S-TY PE 


pipes from central heating plant. 


Spread over 23.5 acres, including playground and athletic 
field, the school’s eleven one-story buildings house 57 in- 
struction spaces, including 42 basic classrooms and 15 
special teaching areas, as well as the combination administra- 
tion building and library. 

Each classroom opens directly to covered outside walk- 
ways, connecting all buildings. Walkways adjacent to 
classrooms are covered with a plastic material which trans- 
mits diffused natural light with a high degree of efficiency. 
The same plastic material is used in the apex of the roofs to 
allow diffused natural light to enter the rear of classrooms 
and the interior of the larger areas extending through the 
depth of the building. Luster gray glass cuts the glare from 
side windows. There are no corridors in any buildings ex- 
cept the administration building and gymnasium. Doors of 


I. Herbert Levenson, principal of the new school, different colors add bright spots to the decor along the out- 
checks schedules with Mrs. Phyllis Jester, secretary. . . C 
side walkways. Rolling stretches of campus are to be seeded 





and landscaped. 

I. Herbert Levenson, principal of the new campus-type 
school, refers to the layout of the school as the “quiet side” 
with the classrooms, offices, and library, and the “‘noisy side”’ 
as the area with the cafeterias, shop, heating plant, gym- 
nasium, and band room. 

The buildings, arranged in a semi-circle, have been named 
for Virginia patriots, from which the school takes its nick- 
name of “Patriots.” At the hub is Washington Hall, a 
combination administration building and library. Five class- 
room buildings, four having eight classrooms each and the 
fifth with ten classrooms, are named in order: Henry Hall, 
Jefferson Hall, Lee Hall, Madison Hall, and Nelson Hall. 
Two combination homemaking and cafeteria buildings, in- 
cluding a special pupil room, music classroom and art lab- 
oratories, are Randolph Hall and Stuart Hall. The central 
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Librarian Nancy 
Doggett assists stu- 
dents in the 1500- 
book library. 


In Home Econom- 
ics, Mrs. Josephine 
Rutty gives pointers 
for use of modern 
kitchen equipment. 




















“Patriots”—official school emblem graces center 
of gymatorium. In use as a gymnasium, bleachers 
seat 400, and for auditorium use 600 folding chairs 
are available in this combination building with huge 
stage. 


kitchen, cafeteria, and central heating plant are in Taylor 
Hall. Davis Hall is a combination shop and classroom 
building. The last building, completed in March, housing 
the gymnasium-auditorium, band room, choral room, and 
two physical education classrooms, is known as Clark Hall. 

Planned for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, the build- 
ings are so arranged as to enable separation of the three 
grades. The 910 pupils enrolled this first year include the 
7th and 8th grades, divided equally into 16 sections of each 
grade, and one special education class with a maximum of 
15 pupils. Next year with the 9th grade added and 650 
seventh graders expected, the school will reach its maximum 
capacity of 1500. 

Manned by a full time faculty of 41, the school has 30 
women teachers and 11 men, including four seventh grade 
male teachers. In addition, there are two part-time teachers. 

Designed by Commonwealth Engineers and Architects of 
Richmond, the school was built by the Ivy Construction 
Corporation of Charlottesville at a total cost of $1,307,960. 
Construction began on December 23, 1957, and classrooms 
were first occupied on September 7, 1958. 

Dedication of the new building took place on April 30, 
1959, with Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as guest speaker. Others participating 
included George H. Moody, superintedent of Henrico 
County schools; Cashell Donahoe, assistant superintendent; 
George L. Eitel, director, Construction and Maintenance; 
and the Henrico County School Board composed of Chair- 


Carts carry hot 
food from central 
kitchen to two other 
cafeterias on cam- 
pus. Mrs. Gladys 
Shumaker, manager 
for the school’s 
three cafeterias, is 
shown loading one 
of the carts. More 
than half the stu- 
dents are served the 
daily plate lunch. 
Cafeterias are also 
used for student ac- 
tivity rooms and 
study halls. 

Pictures by Joseph Q. 


Saunders, Commonwealth 
Engineers and Architects 






















































In well-lighted classrooms from side and ceiling, 
Mrs. June Dickens is teaching from a portable 
demonstration table. 





A science demonstration under a hood is given 
by Lola Hall, 8th grade teacher. Each classroom is 
equipped with lockers and coat racks as seen here. 


Virginia history is taught by John Trevillian, 
one of four male seventh grade teachers. 


Taking a look at the new campus-type school 
are Principal I. Herbert Levenson; George L. 
Eitel, director, Construction and Maintenance, 
Henrico County; Robert C. Faucett, inspector; and 
Godwin Draper, architect, pointing out features to 
Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, Virginia Journal 
of Education. 














man Earl J. Shiflet, Dr. Robert F. 
Smart, B. Earl Dunn, and Dr. J. L. 
Adams, as well as I. Herbert Levenson, 
principal of the new Tuckahoe Junior 
High School. 

Henrico County leads in the num- 
ber of campus-type schools in Virginia, 
having seven of the 12 similarly de- 
signed schools, according to the School 
Buildings Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Campus-type de- 
signed schools in Henrico County in- 
clude: 

Bethlehem Road Elementary School 

Beulah Road Elementary School 

Brookland Junior High School 

Fairfield Junior High School 

Gayton-Ghaskins Road Elementary 

School 








Maybeury Drive High School 
Tuckahoe Junior High School 


Hanover County has three campus- 
type schools under way—Lee-Davis 
High School, West End High School, 
and Pole Green High School. In Dan- 
ville there is the New Langston High 
School (N) in campus-type design, 
and a similar one in Hopewell, the 
Carter G. Woodson High School, (N). 

Advantages of the campus-type 
school have been cited as follows— 

. Costs are less than for conventional 

buildings 

. Elimination of hallways and cinder- 

block walls cut down noise; aca- 
demic buildings are separated from 
shops and the gymnasium 
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Artist sketch of the Tuckahoe Junior High School in Henrico County, 
showing the design of the new campus-type school. 
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.. Grades and departments operate in 
definite areas 

.Students get fresh air between 
classes, as doors open to the out- 
side. (Lockers and coat racks are 
in each room, for use of coats on 
cold and inclement days.) 

. Fire safety factors and ease by 
which the schools may be expanded. 
. Separate buildings prepare students 
for college campus life, with added 
benefit of protected walkways. 





Advent of Common Law 


Observed 


A ceremony at Jamestown on May 
17 will commemorate the advent of 
the English common law in America 
in 1607. The Common Law of Eng- 
land was first introduced in the New 
World when the colony at Jamestown, 
Virginia, was established in 1607, by 
virtue of provisions of the charter 
granted to the Virginia Company of 
London in 1606. The Virginia State 
Bar is sponsoring the commemoration 
of this historical event, with Lewis F. 
Powell, Jr., chairman of the Richmond 
City School Board, and Walter W. 
Regirer, of RPI, serving as co-chair- 
men of the sponsoring committee. 

Sir Harold Anthony Caccia, KCMG, 
KCVO, British Ambassador to the 
United States since 1956, is the guest 
speaker for the occasion. Other speak- 
ers will be Ross L. Malone of Roswell, 
New Mexico, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and Governor J. 
Lindsay Almond, Jr. 

By Senate Joint Resolution No. 3, 
adopted February 2, 1959, the “Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia calls to the 
attention of the people of Virginia the 
importance of the advent of the com- 
mon law in this land in the year 1607, 
and of the principles of justice, fair 
dealing and liberty thereby established 
in this land.” 

The Jamestown ceremony is part of 
the Virginia State Bar’s national pro- 
gram to stimulate interest in the com- 
mon law. Through local Bar Associa- 
tions, it is also sponsoring a program 
of speakers at local high schools. 





School Sites—Selection, De- 
velopment, and Utilization, by 
James L. Taylor, specialist on Planning 
School Buildings, is special publication 
No. 7, well illustrated and published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





























Conference on the Education 


of the 


ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 


Some one hundred twenty-five se- 
lected educators and lay citizens will 
give concentrated consideration to the 
education of the academically talented 
at a conference sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 18-19, at the 
Natural Bridge Hotel. 

Those participating by invitation 
will include college teachers, school 
board members, superintendents, lay 
people, supervisors, counselors, parents 
of the academically talented, principals 
of high and elementary schools, and 
teachers of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools, representing 
the areas of Math-Science, English- 
Social Studies, Art-Music, Foreign 
Languages, Guidance-Testing, and 
School Administration. About three- 
fourths of those attending will come 
from school divisions now developing 
programs for the academically talented, 
and one-fourth from divisions inter- 
ested in such programs. 

Dr. Charles E. Bish, director of the 
Project of the Academically Talented 
Student, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will serve as 
consultant for the conference and 
bring the keynote address at the open- 
ing session, which begins at 11:00 a.m. 
on June 18. 

Presiding at the conference will be 
Lucien Adams, chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee for the conference, and 
director of instruction for the Rich- 
mond city schools. Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA executive secretary, 
will present the scope of the confer- 
ence. 

“Some Current Programs in the 
Education of the Academically Tal- 
ented in Virginia’s Public Schools” will 
be described by a panel moderated by 
Mr. Adams. 

Dr. Charles Keller, John Hay Whit- 
ney Fellows Program, New York, will 
speak at the luncheon session on 
“Piercing the Sheepskin Curtain.” 

Dr. Thomas Pullen, State superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Balti- 
more, Maryland, will address the dinner 
session on “One Superintendent Iden- 
tifies the Academically Talented.” 

Group meetings on Thursday after- 
noon will discuss “Identification of the 
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Academically Talented Student”, and 
that night they will go into “Desirable 
Administrative Procedures for Edu- 
cating the Academically Talented.” 
On Friday morning, groups will study 
“Desirable Instructional Provisions and 
Learning Activities for Motivating the 
Academically Talented.” Group chair- 
men will then report on the conclusions 
of their discussions, and Dr. Bish will 
summarize the conference following 
luncheon at the closing session on Fri- 
day at 1:15 p.m. 

This conference on the education of 
the Academically Talented was given 
top priority in recommendations of the 


VEA Instruction Committee, and is 
one of three made possible through 
VEA expanded services, directed by 
Virginia E. Lewis, director of Profes- 
sional Services, VEA. Far reaching 
have been the results of the first con- 
ference on the teaching of science held 
at Longwood College last August, and 
the more recent conference on the 
training of teachers held at Natural 
Bridge in March is making an impact 
on teacher education. “Both of these 
conferences, in my opinion, are im- 
portant milestones in helping to bring 
‘the battle of the curriculum’ to a 
reasonable and logical conclusion,” 
states Dr. James W. Cole, Jr. of the 
University of Virginia, in a speech to 
the Science Conference at the Medical 
College of Virginia, with portions of 
his address included in an article in 
this issue of the Journal. 
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ONWARD 
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UPWARD ! 
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“Even | don’t dare call her Gertrude. 


Distributed by NASSTA 
Do you understand that?” 
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No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who iearned 

a lesson about 
vacations.... 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


... the hard way! 





..-plus the convenience You have such peace of And Greyhound goes to 
of a fully equipped mind going Greyhound, every favorite vacation- 
restroom! too. Records prove it's land in the country... 
many times safer than with wonderful tours from 


driving yourself. which to choose! 





It costs less than you It’s so much ..-and leave the 
a Se eee more fun to take driving to us! 
vacation! What's more, 

you can vacation NOW—pay the bus.... 

LATER with Greyhound's 

Charge-A-Tour plan. 
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vacations for this 


But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- since she discovered 


Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 


sight - seeing, 


thing! 


every- 


Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 






On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service*you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 











HUNDREDS OF PRE-PLANNED TOURS 
DEPARTING FROM YOUR CITY! 


THESE AND MANY MORE EXCITING 
PLACES TO GO: 


NEW ENGLAND 
CALIFORNIA 

NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK THEATRES 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON 

GREAT SMOKIES 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
UTAH PARKS 
COLORADO ROCKIES 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
MONTREAL -QUEBEC 
MEXICO 


ALASKA 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 
NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON 

WESTERN CIRCLE 
YELLOWSTONE 
YOSEMITE 

NIAGARA FALLS 
KENTUCKY CAVES 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
HAWAII 

EUROPE 
CARIBBEAN 





CHOICE OF 33 ESCORTED TOURS, 
RANGING FROM 3 TO 30 DAYS 
IN LENGTH! 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany 


CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 


cisco or Los Angeles. 

ALASKA, from San Francisco. 

MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles or San 
Antonio. 

YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco or Seattle. 

COLONIAL VIRGINIA, from Washington. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST, from Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. 

CANADIAN ROCKIES, from Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle or 
Vancouver. 

BLACK HILLS, from Chicago. 
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COLORADO ROCKIES, from Chicago, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. 

GREAT EASTERN CITIES, from Chicago. 

LAKE MICHIGAN, from Chicago. 

YOSEMITE COLOR, from Los Angeles. 

UTAH PARKS, from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. 

SUNNY SOUTHWEST, from Los Angeles. 

GASPE, from Montreal. 

OKANAGAN VALLEY, from Vancouver. 


There’s a Greyhound Travel Bureau near you! 
Ask for free folders and complete information 
on these and many more exciting Greyhound 
Vacation Tours! 
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BOYS HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 
at Hermitage High School, Henrico 
County, serves lunch to school of- 
ficials. Above, David Maiden and 
George Crawford, Jr. serve Principal 
H. A. McKann and George H. Moody, 
Superintendent of Henrico County 
Schools. Other guests were Assistant 
Superintendent Cashell Donahoe and 
B. Earl Dunn, member of the Henrico 
County School Board. 





Industrial Arts 


(Continued from page 17) 


distributed, and ultimately acquired 
by a consumer. He develops an ap- 
preciation of the problems of work- 
manship and aesthetic design. To 
live in the midst of an involved 
technology students must have con- 
sumer intelligence. 


The space age has brought with 
it changing social and cultural pat- 
terns. It is doubtful if one can be 
truly cultural today without a 
knowledge of materials, the proc- 
esses, and social meaning of the 
age. This implies that everyone 
should have learning experiences 
related to the place of tools and 
machines in an involved techno- 
logical society. Also it would seem 
of equal importance to understand 
the American way of living in an 
era of technology. 


Because industrial arts is con- 
ceived as an answer to the problem 
of educating boys and girls to live 
in a world that is industrial and 
technical, it is a natural subject for 
the evolutionary changes that are 
now taking place. It is a concern 
of industrial arts that students 
learn how to work with people, 
and understand and develop whole- 
some opinions toward such things 
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At this “all male” luncheon, the Home 
Ec instructor, Rosemary Howell, (top 
center above) served as hostess and 
Jerry Whitlock (center below) was 
selected as host for the class. Shown 
between the host and hostess are Mr. 
McKann and Mr. Donahoe. 


as integrity of workmanship, safe- 
ty, and other social problems. 

It is of equal concern that the 
industrial arts student understands 
and appreciates his cultural herit- 
age. He should understand the 
role played in our society by tools 
and machines. He should appreci- 
ate the arts and craftsmanships 
of all ages—primitive, modern and 
contemporary. Lastly, he should 
have knowledge of and apprecia- 
tion for the significant achieve- 
ments of great craftsmen, designers, 
inventors, scientists and industrial- 
ists. With an understanding of the 
creative efforts men have made 
throughout the ages to express 
themselves, the student should de- 
rive a life-long satisfaction. 

The challenge of the space age 
for education is being met. The 
recognition of the importance of 
industrial arts in meeting this chal- 
lenge is paramount. There can be 
no doubt of the significance of a 
functional industrial arts program. 
Certainly there is an urgent need 
for a program in which the work is 
genuinely a means of making real 
and meaningful the teaching of 
science, mathematics and English. 
The importance of our technologi- 
cal and industrial civilization can- 















Here are the cooks who prepared the 
complete meal—from fruit cup, ham 
with all the trimmings and hot bis- 
cuits, to ice cream meringues topped 
with strawberries! The boys are 
shown doing a good “clean-up” job. 





not be over-looked. Students 
should know the world in which 
they live. They should know 
about the many industries affecting 
their lives: manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation, power 
and electronics. Can students be 
expected to understand these mat- 
ters and regulate their conduct 
towards them intelligently without 
teaching them the meaning, con- 
tribution, and values of these fac- 
tors in life? 

Education means increased par- 
ticipation in the activities of life. 
It never ends. Schooling is educa- 
tive in the degree it provides de- 
sirable participation in all the im- 
portant aspects of living. Industrial 
Arts is concerned with those aspects 
of living that reflect technology 
and industry. Industrial arts 
kindles a desire for richer and finer 
experience. It inspires and equips 
students with ideals and means for 
continued achievement commen- 
surate with the age. 

For educators the space age has 
brought with it the problem of ad- 
justing the school’s contribution in 
terms of all educational needs. In 
this adjustment, the place of in- 
dustrial arts in an efficient educa- 
tion can be estimated as nothing 
less than of highest importance. So 
fundamental are the values derived 
from this phase of education that 
it is both fitting and proper that it 
be made available—more than ever 
before—to everyone. 
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NSBA President Replies to 


Articles on Sehool “Palaces’— 


In letter to Reader’s Digest editor 


September 30, 1958 


Mr. DeWitt Wallace, Editor 
The Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, New York 


Dear Mr. Wallace: 


As president of the National 
School Boards Association, I write 
to protest The Reader’s Digest’s 
continuing circulation of articles 
about school ‘‘palaces.”’ 

The latest example of what 
seems to be a cynical campaign to 
shake the American citizen’s faith 
in the good sense and integrity of 
his local school board member who 
must decide when, where, and how 
to build schools to serve the young- 
sters of his community, is in the 
October 1958 issue. 

It is timed, interestingly enough, 
to reach the large Digest readership 
immediately before the peak month 
for bond proposals to go on the 
ballot in communities throughout 
the land. 

I refer, of course, to the reprint, 
exhumed 14 months after its origi- 
nal publication, of an article by 
Dorothy Thompson called ‘‘Must 
Schools Be Palaces?’’ In an ex- 
planatory box, the Digest editor 
says that Miss Thompson’s article 
and a companion one by Clifton 
Fadiman called ‘The Mess in Edu- 
cation” are ‘‘reflective of a grass- 
roots revolt against burdensome 
taxes for costly new schools.”’ 

Our National School Boards As- 
sociation through its 51 federated 
state and territorial associations, 
represents business men, profes- 
sional men, farmers, plumbers, 
housewives, and just plain, public- 
spirited citizens who give up thou- 
sands of hours every week to make 
sure that the tax money entrusted 
to them by the people of their com- 
munities for the schooling of chil- 
dren is spent in the wisest possible 
manner. 

When the Digest implies that 
most schools boards are approving 
of (or being hoodwinked into) 
building schools which are ‘‘crush- 
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ingly expensive in physical plant 
and maintenance;’’ that these 
school boards rate swimming 
pools, air conditioning and bowl- 
ing alleys over a _ high-quality 
curricular program, the Digest is 
insulting the integrity, the intelli- 
gence, and the devotion to duty of 
thousands of school board mem- 
bers. Worse, the Digest is accusing 
school board members of negli- 
gence and mismanagement of pub- 
lic funds. 

Every melodrama must have its 
villain . . . a wicked ogre or a cruel 
giant. Apparently in this cam- 
paign on school ‘‘palaces,’’ begun 
more than a year ago, the Digest is 
casting the American school board 
member as the villain of the piece. 

Furthermore, the Digest in this 
campaign is making assumptions 
about school building costs that are 
not only at complete variance with 
the facts, but which run counter to 
prevailing trends in American soci- 
ety. Let me give you a few exam- 
ples: 

1. The Digest implies that the 
new school in almost any thriving 
community is apt to be the most 
luxurious and costly building in 
town. 

Any citizen can prove for him- 
self whether this is true in his own 
community. All he has to do is to 
take a look at the new houses, the 
new office buildings, banks, 
churches, motels, drive-in restau- 
rants, and bowling alleys. Then he 
should take a look at the new 
school. Is it really a “‘palace’’ com- 
pared to other new buildings in his 
town? 

If he’s statistic-minded, he can 
study recent issues of ‘‘Costs and 
Trends of Current Building Con- 
struction,”’ a highly-respected pub- 
lication of Dodge Reports, which 
lists costs of all kinds of buildings. 
Some examples from recent issues 
which Digest editors wouldn't 
have to travel far to check: 

In Kearny, New Jersey, a fat 
rendering plant is being built at a 


by CARL B. MUNCK 


cost of $25.75 per square foot. 
Ten miles down the road, in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, an ele- 
mentary school is being built at a 
cost of $18.09 per square foot. In 
this area, anyway, it apparently 
costs more to build a plant to 
render fat than it does to build a 
plant to educate children. 

A police headquarters building 
is going up in Mineola, New York. 
In the adjacent town of Westbury, 
they are building a bank. The bank 
will cost $20.86 per square foot 
and the police headquarters will 
cost $25 per square foot. The new 
high school in Westbury will cost 
$19.40 per square foot. Apparent- 
ly it costs more to build buildings 
to cash checks and chastise law- 
breakers in the Westbury-Mineola 
area than it does to build a build- 
ing to educate high school students 

In Lynchburg, Virginia, a new 
drive-in restaurant is going up. It 
will cost $13.68 per squart foot. 
A new elementary school in 
Lynchburg, now under construc- 
tion, will cost $10.01 per square 
foot. Which will be more like a 
palace, judging from these fig- 
ures—the drive-in or the school? 

Syosset, New York, will soon 
boast a new firehouse. It will cost 
$21.38 a square foot to build. 
Syosset’s new 1,200-pupil junior 
high school costs $16.05 per square 
foot. Efficient firefighting stations 
are mighty important . . . but so 
are educational buildings. 

Random examples, you say’ Yes 
—but these are figures from a dis- 
interested fact-finding, business or- 
ganization, and as such, at least as 
valid as Miss Thompson’s ram- 
blings about “‘schools I know of.”’ 

2. A second serious assumption 
made by the Digest in its campaign 
is that the classroom teacher is the 
fall guy for the palace-happy 
builders. The Digest says money 
which is going into school build- 
ings should instead be going into 
teachers’ pockets in the form of 
adequate salaries. 

This is a cagey argument which 
might fool some people. The truth 
is that the vast majority of school 
board members want both for their 

Mr. Munck is president of the Na- 


tional School Boards Association, Inc.., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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children—topnotch, well-prepared 
teachers and modern, efficient 
buildings in which these teachers 
and children can work. And this 
is what makes the school board's 
task so difficult—trying to stretch 
the educational dollar to meet both 
these essential needs. Furthermore, 
there is evidence of a positive corre- 
lation between the expenditures for 
school buildings and teachers’ sal- 
aries. Where good and relatively 
expensive schoolhouses are author- 
ized, there, too, will be found the 
board and community that pay the 
highest salaries. 

Isn't it a strange commentary 
that a country that counts among 
its famous advertising slogans 
“Better Things for Better Living”’ 
and ‘“‘Live Modern’’ would even 
think of depriving its children of 
either a decent classroom in which 
to learn or a decently-paid teacher 
to guide them? 

But let’s ask a local school board 
member to comment on this argu- 
ment that school “‘palaces’’ are si- 
phoning money away from teacher 
salaries. This member, by the way, 
serves Ardsley, New York, a town 
praised by the Digest for the excel- 
lence and economy of its school 
construction. He says: 

“If the Ardsley school board 
had lavishly splurged when the ele- 
mentary school was built and 
added 50 per cent to the cost of 
the building by including such 
‘frills’ as maintenance-free alum- 
inum windows instead of rusting 
steel windows; maintenance-free 
vinyl tile instead of high waxing- 
cost asphalt tile; several teacher 
lounges instead of one cramped, 
poorly-equipped cubicle; larger 
classrooms to take the present bulge 
of students; a usable-size library 
instead of the present closet-type: 
and a built-in public address sys- 
tem for special announcements and 
emergencies so the principal would 
not have to spend three-quarters of 
an hour informing teachers in the 
far-flung classrooms of an emer- 
gency bus schedule change; if the 
auditorium had been air condi- 
tioned since it is used extensively 
all year long for all adult as well 
as summer functions . . . all this 
could have been included for less 
than 50 per cent more than the ini- 
tial cost. This 50 per cent increase 
in cost would add about $10,000 
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a year to the cost of paying for the 
school (on a 30-year-mortgage) . 
Compared to the additional facili- 
ties and usefulness, this would have 
been a bargain. 

‘Now let’s see what this money 
would do if all of it was put into 
a wage increase. Of our almost one 
million dollar 1957 budget, 75 per 
cent is for salaries. Adding $10,- 
000 to the $750,000 brings the 
salary total to $760,000. Dividing 
that by the 110 persons employed 
by the school, means an average of 
$6,909 instead of the present 
$6,818 a year. Teachers would 
hardly consider this compensation 
for cramped quarters and heavier 
teacher loads. In this rising econo- 
my, a raise of less than 10 to 20 
per cent is considered nothing. Last 
year we gave a 12 per cent raise 
with a few of our teachers receiving 
as much as $1,200 more.” 


Better Facilities—Better Job 


In addition to paying teachers 
well, most school board members 
believe both the teacher and the 
child can do a better job in well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, well- 
equipped surroundings. It is our 
impression that most modern in- 
dustrialists feel the same way about 
their employees. 

In fact, the Digest itself appears 
to be a leading exponent of this 
modern philosophy of employee 
relations in its own headquarters. 
The handsome, beautifully-land- 
scaped Digest building near Pleas- 
antville is such a showcase that 
some 400 sight-seers a month, ac- 
cording to reports, come to tour it. 


When the Digest’s 2,000-3,000 
employees feel the need for a break 
in the day’s occupation, I am told, 
they can repair to one of the 36 
employee lounges thoughtfully 
provided by the management. Em- 
ployees may relax in the Pink Shell 
Room . . . the Japanese Room... 
the South Sea Room .. . the Fire 
Station Lounge (for men), or any 
of the others. 

Digest employees can keep up 
with the news via a public address 
system which carries special mes- 
sages and over which visiting celeb- 
rities often speak. Music is piped 
to employees’ offices. 

A flower arranger comes to the 
Digest twice a week. She arranges 
flowers in the ‘Flower Room” 


where all the necessary tools are 
conveniently at hand. The cul- 
ture-conscious Digest employee can 
browse in the tastefully-appointed 
library, or feast his eyes on the 
original paintings in the hallways 
by Modigliani, Van Gogh, Utrillo, 
and others. 

The Digest even sees to it that 
employees get back and forth to 
work with a minimum of incon- 
venience. It heavily subsidizes a 
bus service for employees. 

Yes, the Digest must be a pleas- 
ant place to work. It is odd, in the 
light of all this concern for the 
physical well being of its own em- 
ployees, the Digest can dismiss so 
lightly the fact that thousands of 
children go to school in fire-trap 
buildings, and where the only 
‘lounging’ done by teachers might 
be a quick smoke in the boiler room 
between classes. 

Finally, let us ask ourselves if 
now is really the time for a cam- 
paign of retrenchment in either 
school facilities or teachers’ salaries. 
If we are engaged, as all the critics 
of the schools tell us so loudly and 
so often, in a fierce competitive 
struggle for supremacy in the field 
of knowledge, shouldn’t we be 
thinking less about taxes and more 
about how to provide our children 
with the finest teachers and facili- 
ties that money can buy? 

If we decide, in this land where 
there is enough money for business 
to produce and consumers to buy 
the latest improved model of every- 
thing from a popup toaster to a 
swept-wing car, that there is not 
enough money to educate our chil- 
dren on anything but an austerity 
standard, why, then, probably the 
children and their teachers will go 
along. 

But as a teacher reminds us: 
“Anybody who feels that the an- 
tique firetrap school is a ‘mellow’ 
place in which to learn, or that 
anything better than a block-house 
devoid of gymnasiums, libraries, 
arts, crafts, and assembly rooms is 
a satisfactory site for an education- 
al program, should examine his 
own standards. If his home is bar- 
ren of anything but sturdy walls 
and a roof that keeps the rain off; 
if his car is a stripped-down model 
of a cheaper make (and several 
years old); if he travels coach on 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Housing Bureau 


for 75th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 


Beginning September 21, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 
able for further service. 


All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
They will be filed and acknowledged 
after September 21. 

Priority will be given to requests 
by members of the VEA Board of 
Directors, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of local asso- 
ciations, presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections and exhibi- 
tors for hotel rooms at the John 
Marshall, the headquarters hotel. 
Special forms will be mailed to 
these individuals for making 
hotel reservations. 

No reservations will be made 
by the hotels. 


Richmond— 


October 28, 29, 30, 1959 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 


After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau. Com- 
plete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel 


Capitol Hotel 
* Jefferson Hotel 





Hotel John Marshall 
King Carter Hotel 


Plaza Hotel 
Raleigh Hotel 
Hotel Richmond 


Hotel William Byrd . 


*Due to conflict with another convention, only 
a small number of rooms will be available for 


Wednesday, night, October 28. 








Richmond 





VEA CONVENTION 


Each 
Double Additional 

Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 

2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 

5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 

5.00- 9.00 8.50-12.50 9.50-16.00 2.00 

4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
4.50 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 

4.50- 9.00 7.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 2.00 

4.50- 7.50 6.50- 9.50 8.00-12.00 2.00 

5.50- 9.75 8.00-12.25 9.00-12.25 2.00 











HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


October 28-30, 1959 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 


Hotel: Ist choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 

Rooms for one person Rate $ to $ per room 

Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $ to $ per room 

Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $ to $ per room 

Other type of room for persons Rate $ to $ per room 

With bath Without bath 

AM AM 

Arriving October — PM Departing at PM 


Please print or type the names and ad 


Name 


Date 


dresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation 


Street 


Address 


Signature of person filing application 
School Position 


Representative of 


Address 


City State 


Company 


All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
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For the 98th Annual NEA Convention, June 28-July 3 


St. Louis, Missouri, once “Gateway 
to the West” and now the “Cross- 
roads of the Nation,” is busily bracing 
itself. for some 15,000 teachers who 
will visit the city for the annual meet 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 28-July 3. 

The convention city, eighth largest 
in the country, steeped in tradition 
and Americana, is situated on the banks 
of the Her parks and 


gardens are reminiscent of the famed 


Mississippi. 


horticulture of pre-war Vienna and 
Budapest. Her industries produce 357 
of the 448 classes of products produced 
in this country. 

Originally founded as a fur-trading 
settlement, the city is the largest 
market for raw furs and boasts the 
largest unified freight and passenger 
terminals in the world. Coupled with 


its four airports and extensive docks 
and wharfs, the city offers a gigantic 
and diversified transportation network. 

Between sessions, NEA convention- 





8S 
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The city’s beautiful Shaw’s Garden. 
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Meet Me In St. Louis 


ers can take in the world-famous St. 
Louis Municipal Opera, America’s old- 
est and best known summer open air 
musical theater, or the several museums 
in the city. Sports lovers may visit the 
Arena where a host of varied events are 
presented, or visit Busch Stadium, the 
home of the National League Baseball 
Cardinals. 

A must on the list of every visitor 
to the city is Forest Park, the second 
largest city park in the United States. 
Part of the site of the 1904 World’s 
Fair, its massive 1374 acres include 
the Zoo, the Jewel Box (a modern steel 
and glass conservatory for displays of 
flowers and plants grown for the city), 
Municipal Theater, Jefferson Memorial 
and Art Museum. 

Kiel Auditorium, scene of many 
major civic events, will house the ses- 
sions of this year’s meeting. 

Founded in 1764 by a group of 30 
men under the leadership of 13-year- 
old Auguste Chouteau, St. Louis has 
been under three flags. Originally a 
Spanish possession, Napoleon forced 
Spain to relinquish the area to France 
in 1800. In 1803, President Thomas 
Jefferson negotiated its sale as part of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

St. Louis became the hub of inland 
water trade, raising its population from 
20,000 in 1837 to 75,000 in 1850, to 
160,000 in 1860, and to 350,000 in 
1880. Situated just below the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Illinois rivers, the city is the virtual 
capital of about 40,000 miles of inland 
waterways. It is linked with 26 cen- 
tral states, and acts somewhat like a 


port city, since it has direct access to 
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The St. Louis skyline at night. 


New Orleans and the ocean. In recent 
years, it has been growing steadily in 
importance with the growth of trade 
between the Mississippi Valley and 
countries of Latin America. 

Conventioners, if they wander down 
to the foot of Locust Street, will be 
taken back to the Gay Nineties on the 
only original showboat left on the 
river. Or they may cruise down the 
river on one of the largest cruise boats, 
the air-conditioned SS Admiral, which 
boasts the largest dance floor afloat. 

In the city itself are two of the 
countries finest universities. St. Louis 
University was the first established 
west of the Mississippi, and Washing- 
ton University boasts five Nobel Prize 
winners. Both have medical schools 
that rank at the top. 

Many famous names have been listed 
among the citizens of the city. Presi- 
dent and General Ulysses S. Grant was 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, married 
a local girl, and built his home here. 


S. Eliot, and 


Sara Teasdale, novelist, Fannie Hurst, 


Poets Eugene Field, T. 


and Winston Churchill—all were born 
in this metropolis on the Mississippi. 
[he city also lists Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, composer Scott Joplin, car- 
toonist George McManus, and edu- 
cator Susan Elizabeth Blow as its claim 
to fame. 

St. Louis is the home of one of the 
country’s greatest newspapers, the cru- 
sading St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
founded by one of journalism’s most 
revered names, Joseph Pulitzer, Pulit- 
zer endowed the renowned Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the most coveted prize in 
the profession—the Pulitzer Prize, 
given each year for journalistic excel- 


lence. 
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Convention officials have urged 
members to make their hotel reserva- 
tions early. Reservations can be made 
through the Convention Reservations 
Bureau, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


Highlights of 
NEA Convention 
Program 
June 28-July 3, 1959 


St. Louis, Missouri 


(Registration begins at 10 a.m., 
Sunday—Kiel Auditorium) 


Sunday, June 28 
4:00 p.m.—Vespers 
8:00 p.m.—First General Assembly 
Speaker, Dr. Ruth A. Stout, NEA 
President 


School Bell Awards 


Monday, June 29 

9:30 a.m.—Department Meetings 

6:00 p.m.—Notables Dinner, 
sponsored by Student NEA 

8:00 p.m.—Friendship Night 

9:00 p.m.—Presidents’ Reception 


Tuesday, June 30 

9:30 a.m.—First Business Session 

2:30 p.m.—NEA Committees, Comis- 
sions, and Council; open hearings 

7:30 p.m.—Second General Assembly 
United States Navy Band 


Wednesday, July 1 

9:30 a.m.—Department Meetings 

2:30 p.m.—Circle Group Discussions 

5:00 p.m.—Ozark Dinner, sponsored 
by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

8:00 p.m.—Opera Under the Stars, 
sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Thursday, July 2 

9:30 a.m.—Second Business Session 
2:00 p.m.—Discussion Groups 

8:00 p.m.—Third General Assembly 

“The Impact on Change on Mod- 
ern Education” 

Speaker: Dr. John W. Gardner, 
President, The Carnegie Foun- 
dation 

Panelists: Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
Dr. L. A. DuBridge, Dr. Martin 
Essex, Dr. Walter W. Heller 

TV Panorama 


Friday, July 3 
9:30 a.m.—Third Business Session 


NEA film, “Right Angle” 
for MAY, 1959 


2:00 p.m.—Fourth Business Session 
8:00 p.m.—Fifth Business Session and 
Fourth General Assembly 
International Night Program 
Speaker: Dr. Charles Malik, Presi- 
dent, General Assembly, United 
Nations 
Dances of the Nations 
Introduction of NEA officers 





VEA Delegates to St. Louis 
—Please Note! 


VEA Headquarters—In St. 
Louis, VEA headquarters will be in 
Room 301, Statler Hotel. Do regis- 
ter here and make this your head- 
quarters for rest and relaxation. 
Meet your friends here or leave 
necessary messages. 

VEA Luncheon—A departure 
this year, instead of a breakfast, a 
VEA luncheon is planned for Mon- 
day, June 29, at 12:30 P.M., in the 
Brown Room of the YMCA (down- 
town branch). Price, $2.00 plus 
tip. Joseph B. Van Pelt, State NEA 
Director, will preside. 

State Delegation Meetings— 
Two state delegation meetings are 
scheduled for Virginia—the first on 
Monday, June 29, 4:30-6:00 P.M., 
at the YMCA, Assembly Hall, and 
the second meeting on Thursday, 
July 2, at the same time and place. 
Important business will be trans- 
acted at these sessions—so do be on 


hand. 
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Reply on “Palaces” 

(Continued from page 38) 
overnight train trips — then he 
should shame ALL of us, not just 
the schools, into living the Spartan 
life. If not, he should turn his 
talents toward getting rid of the 
firetraps and encouraging the build- 
ing of schools that reflect a com- 
munity’s pride in its children and 
the importance of the education of 
that child.”’ 

If you are sincerely interested in 
improving public education in the 
United States, perhaps you would 
be available to discuss with me and 
other leaders of the National 
School Boards Association ways 
and means of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of our youth. I would 
like to have your response to this 
invitation. 

Sincerely yours, 

S/ Carl B. Munck, President 
National School Boards 
Association, Inc. 


School Savings Records 


School savings in Southampton 
County total $9,326.65 as reported by 
H. L. Duff, county school chairman. 

In Smyth County, sale of U.S. Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds amounted to 
$16,147.35 for the first semester of 
this school year. Commenting on this 
achievement, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., 
chairman of the VEA School Savings 
Committee, has written Minnie Rouse, 
Smyth County chairman, “I am sure 
that it means a great deal to these 
young people to learn habits of thrift 
and systematic saving.” 





na 





The S. S. Admiral—largest river pleasure boat afloat. 
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Last Roundup on 
Membership 


In the last roundup for this school 
year, VEA memberships now total 22,- 
899, within 39 of last year, and the 
final total may yet go over the top. 
903 schools throughout Virginia have 
made the honor roll with 100 per cent 
memberships. 48 counties and cities 
have a perfect record with their 356 
schools completely enrolled in the 
VEA, while 547 schools having 100 
per cent membership are in areas that 
have not reached the perfect goal in 
their professional organization. 

Added to the lists published since 
last November are the following 
schools with 100 per cent membership 
in the Virginia Education Association: 


Washington County 


Bethel School 

Cleveland School 

Glade Spring School 

Greendale School 

Washington County Technical School 





In-Service Institute 
for Science-Math Teachers 


An In-Service Institute for junior 
and senior high school science and 
mathematics teachers for the academic 
year 1959-60 will be held at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. This institute is 
made possible through the financial 
support of the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

Courses offered will be a follow-up 
to courses given in previous summer 
institutes at VPI. Courses are avyail- 
able in Biology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, and Physics. Two of these 
courses will be offered during the 
1959-60 academic year, depending 
upon the response of teachers interested 
in participating in the Institute, but 
a participant may take only one course. 
These will be held each Saturday of the 
academic year from 9:00 to 12:00 
noon. 

Participants will be offered a travel 


- allowance of seven cents a mile for 


thirty round trips from their homes to 
Blacksburg. Tuition or fees will be 
paid by the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

For additional information, write 
Dr. Robert C. Krug, Director, In- 
Service Institute, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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Your first year of increased VEA dues has provided 
the following 


EXPANDED SERVICES 


~ 


Tort Insurance 
Without extra charge, you are provided a $10,000 TORT liability insurance 


policy which protects you for injuries which students under your care and 
supervision might experience, for which you might be held liable. This 
amount of coverage would cost approximately $10.00 if purchased individ- 
ually from an insurance company. (This policy is automatically renewable 
on December 1 of each year with continuing VEA membership.) 


VEA Membership Card 


Attractive VEA membership card is now sent individually upon receipt of 


enrollment forms from your local Treasurer. 


VEA Billboards on Education 
Arranged in cooperation with the General Outdoor Advertising Company of 
Virginia for billboards advertising education in various areas of the State. 


Department and Section Activities Expand 
Elementary Language Arts Section has been created. 
Up to $150 is budgeted for the 11 departments and 23 sections of the VEA 
with the exception of the Department of Classroom Teachers for whom 
$1,500 was made available. 
In addition, $2,550 was allotted as a reserve fund from which allocation may 
be made by the VEA Executive Committee upon application from the various 
departments and sections for special projects, workshops, conferences, and 
institutes. 
This special allotment has made possible the ““VEA Instructional Institute- 
Science in the Secondary Schools” sponsored by the Secondary Science Sec- 
tion at Longwood College on August 20-22, 1958 and the ““VEA Conference 
on Teacher Education” sponsored by the Department of Teacher Education 
at Natural Bridge on March 6-7, 1959. In addition, it makes possible the 
“VEA Conference on the Academically Talented” to be held at Natural 
Bridge on June 18-19, 1959. 
State Committees 
Five new committees have been formed whose purposes are as follows: 
Educational Policies Commission—to study and recommend policy 
regarding vital education problems 
Instruction Committee—to improve the quality of instruction 
Insurance Committee—to make available maximum protection for 
minimum cost by providing a package deal of insurance 
Salary Committee—to provide guides for establishing local salary 
schedules and relationships between positions 
Local Associations Committee—to strengthen the work of Local Asso- 
ciations. The committee is.revising the ‘““Handbook For Local Asso- 
ciations.”” 
The representation on committees has increased at a ratio of one for each 
100 Local Association members or major fraction thereof. 
Additional necessary meetings of a committee or sub-committee have been 


made possible as a result of increased dues. 


Work of Districts Strengthened 
The Director of Professional Services has prepared material to assist District 
chairmen of departments and sections in planning section programs for 


District Meeiings. 
Staff members have assisted with several District Workshops 


TV Presentation 
A fifteen-minute TV presentation by the Executive Secretary features 


colored slides which graphically show the status of education in Virginia. 
Arrangements are being made for a showing on all stations within the State. 
Copies of the slides and accompanying script will be available from the VEA 
for use of Local Associations, civic, and lay organizations. 
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VEA Board 
Increased dues have made possible a meeting in May of the VEA Board of 
Directors to transact necessary business in addition to the customary three 
meetings of the Board which are held in August, October, and January. 


9. Headquarters Office Improvements 
The partitioning of offices in staff room 
The shelving has provided space for creation of a library of reference and 
information materials and storage of VEA materials. 
The purchase of office furniture and equipment for additional staff. 

10. Additional Staff 
Director of Professional Services 
Bookkeeper-Secretary 
Secretary 

11. Work with College Education Classes 
Because of the increase in dues the Association has been able to expand the 
duties of a VEA Staff member to meet (upon request from the college) with 
college education classes for the purpose of informing the class concerning 
professional organizations. 

12. Increased Support of Student VEA (SEA and FTA) 
Promotes the establishment and activities of additional Student Education 
Association chapters in colleges and Future Teacher Clubs in high schools 
through staff members, materials, and State Convention. 

13. School Bell Award 
Established two awards, announced at the meeting of the VEA Delegate 
Assembly for the best overall coverage of news relating to education by 
a weekly and a daily newspaper. First and second place awards are made 
for each type newspaper. 

14. Color and Coverage Added to Journal 


For the first time in many years four colors have been used on the cover of 
the Virginia Journal of Education—September and April issues, with three 
colors on the December cover, adding to its interest. Increased coverage of 
information on education and professional activities was also possible with 
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four issues of 64 pages this year, in addition to five 48-page issues. 


‘PRAISE AND APPRAISE YOUR SCHOOLS” IS AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK THEME, NOVEMBER 8-14, 1959 


Early-birding on the selection of the 
1959 American Education Week 
theme, the planning committee repre- 
senting the four sponsoring groups of 
AEW has laid the groundwork for the 
traditional observance November 8-14 
by picking the theme, “Praise and Ap- 
praise Your Schools,” and announcing 
a selected list of daily topics to follow 
the general theme. 

Local groups can now start planning 
ahead for American Education Week 
which is annually set aside as the week 
to take an inventory of school needs 
and achievements. Last year more than 
26 million Americans visited their 
schools during this week and in local 
communities all over the nation special 
programs were held honoring teachers 
and saluting the work of the schools. 

Now in its third decade, American 
Education Week is sponsored by four 
national organizations: The National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, the United States Office of 


Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


HE FORGOT TO ORDER HIS 
AEW MATERIALS EARLY 





Don’t be like Hapless Harold. Write 
TODAY for the Planning Folder and 
Order Form which describes new 
American Education Week materials 
for the 1959 observance, November 
8-14. Write American Education 
Week, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
















Hampton Has First 
Air Conditioned School 


Hampton has the world’s first heat 
pump packaged air conditioned school. 
John B. Cary Elementary School which 
opened this fall, pictured above, is 
equipped with the latest development 
in heating, installed at less than con- 
ventional methods, the new modern 
styled school plant has the bonus fea- 
ture of air conditioning at no addi- 
tional cost. Comfort in the classroom 
is assured by maintaining temperatures 
and humidity at a level that permits 
ease of concentration for young chil- 
dren. 

Not only is Hampton proud that it 
had the first public school established 
in the United States and is the oldest 
continuous English speaking settlement 
in the country, but it is the first city 
in the United States to have a public 
school air conditioned with the latest 
development in heating and cooling 
equipment—General Electric Weather- 
tron Heat Pumps. 


Workshop in Drama 


Fundamentals of play production 
will be taught at a summer workshop 
in Drama at the Barter Theatre in 
Abingdon, July 20-August 8. This 
workshop is sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Extension Division 
under the direction of James Helmn. 
He will be assisted by the professional 
staff of the Barter Theatre. Three 
hours credit will be given for the 
workshop, which has been requested 
by teachers seeking help with play 
production and stage techniques. 

For further information, write John 
Kizer, University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Division, 501 Piedmont Avenue, 
Bristol, Virginia; or Robert Porterfield, 
Director of Barter Theatre, Abingdon, 
Virginia; or James Helmn, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Arts and Crafts Festival will be 
held at the Barter Theatre, Abingdon, 
August 1-15. 
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SCIENCE 





COLOR FILM STRIP PACKAGE #1 





Complete package includes 126 color film strips, 500 watt SVE-Graflex remote control pro- 
jector with bright light for daytime showing, 37x50 wall model glass-beaded screen. 


SVE COLOR FILM STRIPS: 








ANIMALS OF THE WORLD: REPTILES 5 color film strips $ 27.00 
BASIC BIOLOGY 6 color film strips 29.70 
BASIC NATURE STUDY 10 color film strips 45.00 
BEGINNING NATURE STUDY 7 color film strips 31.50 
BIRD STUDY > color film strips 27.00 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 3 color film strips 16.20 
LIFE LONG AGO 6 color film strips 32.40 
PHYSICS FOR TODAY 9 color film strips 48.60 
SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 7 color film strips 27.00 
SEASONS 4 color film strips 16.50 

EYE GATE COLOR FILM STRIPS: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE: Grades 1 & 2 9 color film strips 25.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE: Grades 2 & 3 9 color film strips 25.00 
MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT: Galileo, Pasteur etc. 9 color film strips 25.00 
WONDERS OF NATURE: Primary and Intermediate 

Grades . 10 color film strips 25.00 


CURRICULUM EASTMAN COLOR FILM STRIPS: 





ANIMAL PROTECTION: Coloring, covering 5 color film strips 19.75 
EARTH AND SKY 4 color film strips 15.80 
ENGINES: Wind, water, steam, gasoline, diesel, jet 6 color film strips 23.70 
INVENTORS: Franklin, Fulton, Morse, Whitney 4 color film strips 15.80 
WEATHER 8 color film strips 31.60 


1 SVE-Graflex 500 watt Schoolmaster projector with remete control, enabling the teacher to stand in front 


of the class while operating the projector and teaching the visualized lesson 119.50 

1 Dust cover and 1 extra lamp for projector; 1 Wall model glass-beaded screen, 37x50 26.90 
Total—126 color film strips and equipment $654.05 

Less special discount for package order 154.05 

Net total to pay only $500.00 


Schools that already have any of the above items may substitute any other items of equal value from our main catalogue. 


ORDER FORM 


Martin L. Hogan 

CAPITOL FILM & RADIO CO., INC. 

19 W. Main Street 

Richmond, Virginia 

Please send us 1 SCIENCE FILM STRIP PACKAGE,COMPLETE, FOR ONLY $500.00. 


Title: 








Signed: 





School: ___Address: 
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New Superintendents 





Walter L. Hodnett became super- 
intendent of Alleghany County schools 
when the Alleghany-Covington Divi- 
sion separated into two units at the 
beginning of the 1958-59 school year. 
He came to Covington in 1945 as 
supervising principal of Jeter School, 
and since 1946 has served as element- 
ary supervisor, general supervisor and 
director of instruction for the Alle- 
ghany-Covington Division. He began 
his professional career as a teacher at 
Ashwood High School, Hot Springs, in 
1926, where for the next ten years he 
was teaching principal. He was also 
teaching principal at Edgemont Ele- 
mentary School at Covington during 
1937-38, and held a similar position 
at Falling Spring High School during 
1938-45. Born in Pittsylvania County, 
Mr. Hodnett graduated at Spring 
Garden High School, Chatham. He 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and a Master’s in 
School Administration and Supervision 
from the College of William and Mary. 
Active in professional organizations, 
Mr. Hodnett has been president of 
Bath County Education Association 
and also headed the Alleghany County 
Education Association, chairman of 
Valley Regional Group of Supervisors, 
and member of the VEA Public Rela- 
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tions Committee and similar commit- 
tees of District P and Alleghany Edu- 
cation Association. He is a member of 
the Covington-Hot Springs Rotary 
Club and a Bible class teacher at 
Falling Spring Presbyterian Church. 





Joseph Roy Shinpaugh, Jr., for 
ten years principal of the department 
for the deaf at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, who left in 
1957 to serve as assistant superintend- 
ent of the American School for the 
Deaf of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
returned to VSDB as superintendent. 
Mr. Shinpaugh was named by the 
Board of Visitors to succeed Joseph E. 
Healy, who resigned on November 1, 
1958, after 19 years of service to the 
school at Staunton. 

Mr. Shinpaugh has been associated 
with the handicapped all his life. He 
was born on the campus of the Arkan- 
sas School for the Deaf where his 
parents were members of the faculty 
for about 40 years. He received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas in 1938. 
In 1940 he received his MA degree in 
education of the handicapped from 
Columbia University, New York City, 
and a second MA degree in the educa- 
tion of the deaf from Gallaudet Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., in 1941. 
He was a teaching-fellow at the New 


York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind while at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a teaching-fellow at the 
Kendall School for the Deaf while at 
Gallaudet. 

Mr. Shinpaugh was head teacher at 
the Montana School for the Deaf in 
Great Fall from 1941 until 1943, when 
inducted into the U. S. Army, where 
hes served as rehabilitation officer until 
1946. He came to VSDB in September 
1946 as principal of the deaf depart- 
ment. 

The new superintendent was the 
first president of the Special Education 
Section, now a VEA department, hav- 
ing spearheaded the organization. He 
is also a past president of the Virginia 
Chapter, International Council of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 


Superintendent Healy 
Resigns at VSDB 


Joseph E. Healy, superintendent of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind at Staunton, for 19 years 
resigned last fall. In his letter to the 
Board of Visitors, he said: “I am 
prompted to this decision by reason of 
my health and my desire to see the 
school in the hands of a progressive and 
vigorous superintendent who will be 
able to carry the school forward to 
areas of greater and greater success.” 
Under his leadership the academic of- 
fering has been strengthened and sev- 
eral new buildings added to care for the 
increased enrollment. 

A native of Middlesex County, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Healy is a graduate of the 
College of William and Mary where he 
taught before entering the armed 
forces during World War I. He has a 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University. He has taught in Albe- 
marle and Hanover counties, as well as 
Richmond and Norfolk city schools. 
While principal of the Blair Junior 
High School in Norfolk, he was 
organizer and director of the Norfolk 
Extension Division of the College of 
William and Mary. He came to VSDB 
in September, 1939. 

Active in civic, church, and profes- 
sional affairs, Mr. Healy was president 
of the Virginia Education Association 
in 1938. He is now chairman of the 
VEA Committee of Trustees. 


VEA Local Leaders Summer Con- 
ference, Radford College, July 15-17. 
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Silver Service Presented to 
Bonners. Mr. and Mrs. Elton A. 
Bonner are shown with silver service 
presented them before moving from 
Rocky Mount on March 1 for their 
new home in Fairfax County. Mr. 
Bonner has been principal of Franklin 
County High School since its opening 





Service Honored—Maude B. Motley 
(right) who has taught civics and 
social studies at Varina High School 
for more than 30 years, is shown re- 
ceiving a life membership in the P-TA, 
presented by Mrs. Henry Sunday, 
president of the Henrico County 
Council of P-TAs. Miss Motley is 
wearing an orchid and holding a watch 
presented by her former students and 
friends at Varina. Before coming to 
Henrico County in 1927, she taught 
for four years in Accomack County. 
A native of Bowling Green, Miss Mot- 
ley has a BA degree from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 
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in 1950. He resigned this position to 
become principal of the new James 
Madison High School to open this fall 
at Vienna, Fairfax County. 

The faculty of Franklin County 
High School presented Mr. Bonner 
with the serving pieces of silver as a 
token of their esteem and parting good 
wishes at a tea in the Home Economics 
Department of the school on the after- 
noon of February 16. That same eve- 
ning, the Franklin County PTA hon- 
ored the Bonners at a social hour in 
the school cafeteria at which the PTA 
presented the silver tray, completing 
the service. 

During his nine years at Rocky 
Mount, Mr. Bonner has been active in 
civic, religious, and educational work in 
the county, in addition to his duties as 
administrator of the county’s consoli- 
dated high school, which has an enroll- 
ment of about 1200 students. He was 
also active in district and State educa- 
tional affairs, serving as president of 
District P, VEA, at the time of his 


General Supervisor 





Sue F. Ayres has been appointed 
General Supervisor in Charles City and 
New Kent Counties for 1958-59. Miss 
Ayres served as supervisor in Prince 
William County during 1933-57, and 
she was supervisor in Isle of Wight 
1931-33. In 1950-51, 
Miss Ayres was an exchange teacher in 
England. She received her BS degree 
from Madison College and her Master’s 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 


County in 





resignation. bia University. 





The BOOKMEN’S CLUB OF VIRGINIA was organized at Roanoke on 
April 21, during the annual superintendents meeting at the Hotel Roanoke. The 
purpose of this new group, composed of representatives of professional publishers 
in the State, is to work more cooperatively in a professional manner with the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, division superintendents, and the 
Virginia Education Association in promoting better relationships. Officers of the 
new organization, shown above initiating their plans, are—president, George A. 
Peek, (right) representative for Laidlaw Brothers; vice-president, Robert H. 
Douthat (left) of Scott, Foresman & Company; and secretary-treasurer, J. H. 
Spraker (standing) of A. J. Nystrom & Company. Serving on its first board of 
directors will be Russell B. Hay of Macmillan Company, Joe Bland of Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, R. Moore Williams of John C. Winston Company, Scott Noblin 
of Row, Peterson & Company, and W. Fain Marmon of J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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GINN BASIC READERS, Revised Edition 


My Little Blue Story Book, Revised Edition (pre-primer) 
The Little White House, Revised Edition (primer) 

On Cherry Street, Revised Edition (Ist reader) 

We Are Neighbors, Revised Edition (2nd reader |!) 
Around the Corner, Revised Edition (2nd reader |!) 
Finding New Neighbors, Revised Edition (3rd reader |) 
Friends Far and Near, Revised Edition (3rd reader |!) 
Roads to Everywhere (4th reader) 

Trails to Treasure (5th reader) 

Wings to Adventure (6th reader) 


Doorways to Discovery (7th reader) 


A superior basal reading program of readers, workbooks, 
complete teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, tests, and 
records. 











Write for more 
information. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 








A TIME TO COME... 


for MAY, 


There is a time to come 


When this region 
So rich in history 
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Achievements far beyond 


The telejel= of present knowledge 


Vepco is proud to be a part 


Of this growing community 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


1959 
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“Who tracked up my clean rug?” 


Shucks, a man’s got things to do outdoors. He can’t help 
bringing in a little mud when he’s called to the telephone. 


But an extra phone, right near the back door in the 
kitchen, helps to keep dirty footprints (of all sizes) to a 
minimum. That extra phone saves steps for mom, too— 
lets her answer or make her own calls easily, quickly. 


Extension telephones cost only a few cents a day 
after small installation charge. Just call your Service 
Representative at the telephone company business office. 


Nine smart colors optional to 
match or blend with any 
home color scheme. Moder- 
ate one-time charge. 










The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
3304 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT, 3115 Monument Ave., Apt. 9, Richmond, Va. 
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Changes In Richmond 
City Schools 


William W. Brock, Jr., became 
principal of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, at the beginning of 
this school year. He succeeded C. C. 
Hancock who retired after a long 
service. 

A native of Richmond, Mr. Brock 
graduated from John Marshall High 
School and holds a BS degree from 
VPI and a MA from the University of 
Virginia where he has also completed 
work for his D.Ed. degree with the 
exception of the dissertation. He 
taught at John Marshall High School 
from 1935 until entering the Army, 
and after his return from service he 
was named assistant principal in 1948. 
He became principal of Albert H. Hill 
Junior High School in 1951. While in 
the armed forces he attained the rank 
of major, and is at present a lieutenant- 
colonel, USAR, G-3, 80th Infantry 
Division. 

Active in professional organizations, 
he has been secretary-treasurer of the 
Richmond Principals Association, 
member of Phi Kappa Phi, and Phi 
Delta Gamma, and served as chairman 
of the VEA Credentials Committee. 
He is also active in Centenary Method- 
ist Church, the Kiwanis Club, and the 
Torch Club. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ancell Crouch 
is the new principal of Franklin School, 
Richmond. She began her professional 
career at Springfield School in 1929, 
and transferred to Bellevue School in 
1948. During 1951-52 she was on 
leave of absence from Richmond, 
serving as principal of Ridge Elemen- 
tary School in Henrico County at their 
request. She has been principal of 
Helen Dickinson School since 1952. A 
graduate of Richmond Normal School, 
she holds a BS degree from Columbia 
University and a MA degree from the 
University of Virginia. She has been 
president of the League of Richmond 
Teachers, headed the ETA, and held 
several local, state, and national of- 
fices in professional organizations. She 
represented Virginia teachers at the 
§Oth anniversary celebration of the 
founding of public schools of Cuba in 
1950. 


James E. Daniero returns to 
Richmond as assistant principal of 
Bainbridge Junior High School. He 
resigned this post in 1957 to accept a 
teaching position in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Mr. Daniero began teaching 
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in Richmond at the Bainbridge Junior 
High School in 1947 and was elected 
assistant to the principal there in 1955, 
advancing to the assistant principal- 
ship in 1956. Born in Grindstone, 
Pennsylvania, he graduated from 
Brownsville, Penn., Senior High School 
and received his BS degree from Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College. He earned his M.Ed. degree 
from the University of Virginia in 
1956. 

N. Celeste Jones has been named 
principal of Madison School, in addi- 
tion to the principalship of Grace 
Arents School. She began teaching in 
Richmond in 1920 at the Stonewall 
Jackson School and transferred to 
Grace Arents in 1931 where she was ap- 
pointed head teacher in 1947 and pro- 
moted to principal in 1949. Miss Jones 
attended Richmond Normal School and 
holds a BS degree from Mary Washing- 
ton College, MA degree from Columbia 
University, and studied further at 
Harvard, University of Wisconsin, and 
the University of Colorado. A past 
president of the VEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, she has also 
headed the Richmond ETA and served 
in other local, state and national pro- 
fessional organizations. She is author 
of the handbook, “Skill in Arithme- 
tic’, and active in Tabernacle Baptist 
Church. 

Malcolm U. Pitt, Jr. became 
principal of the Albert H. Hill Junior 
High School, Richmond, at the begin- 
ning of the 1958-59 school year. He 
was first a teacher in that school in 
1949, becoming assistant principal later 
that session. In 1955 he became prin- 
cipal of Patrick Henry School. Born 
in Richmond, he is a graduate of 
Thomas Jefferson High School and 
holds a BA degree from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. He has an Ed.M. 
degree from Harvard and is working 
toward his Ed.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He has been president 
of the Richmond Principals Associa- 
tion and membership chairman of the 
VEA Department of Elemenatry 
School Principals, and active in other 
professional groups. He teaches a class 
of young people at First Baptist 
Church and is interested in YMCA 
work. While serving in the U. S. Navy 
during World War II, he was awarded 
the Purple Heart, and separated as a 
lieutenant. 

Ben F. Saunders is now principal 
of Robert E. Lee School, Richmond. 
He began his teaching career at Ap- 
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College Funds 
For Your Child 


This plan pays $100 per month from September to May inclusive for 
four years, the first payment being made the September of the year 
in which the child is 18 years of age. $3,600 guaranteed payments 
(36 months at $100). 


PREMIUMS Look »———— RESULTS 


Age at Total Incl. Total Prem. Net 

Annual Monthly Issue Acc. Div.* Payments Profit 
178.36 15.78 0 3,904 3,210.48 693.98 
191.16 16.89 1 3,899 3,249.72 649.19 
205.69 18.17 2 3,892 3,291.04 600.65 
222.13 19.63 3 3,882 3,331.95 550.35 
235.96 20.84 a 3,871 3,303.44 567.38 
256.60 22.68 5 3,857 3,335.80 521.18 
280.67 24.80 6 3,856 3,368.04 488.18 
309.31 27.33 7 3,851 3,402.41 448.64 
341.94 30.21 8 3,841 3,419.40 421.49 
384.25 33.95 9 3,824 3,458.25 365.51 
10 3,802 3,498.48 303.74 


412.31 36.41 


"Dividends Estimated Only 
Payments may be made semi-annually or quarterly if desired. This 
plan may be purchased in 14, 34, 11, 2 ete., of these amounts. 


Sponsored by the Virginia State Education Association 


I would like information about: 
[) Savings Plan (Birthdate ) 


C) Life Insurance [] Health Insurance [] College Fund 


(] Auto Insurance—Make of Car 


Model__- Year Ages of Drivers 


Name Po ad a saiataiatei tactile atieeediigirbiavinclaihasdessiadioa 
Address—Street, or P. O. Box 


Town " State 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


116 S. THIRD STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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pomattox High School in 1938. The 
next year he came to Westhampton 
High School in Henrico County, and 
when this school became a part of the 
Richmond City system he continued 
there as a teacher of industrial arts, 
1947, transferring to Franklin School 
in 1952 as a teacher of the sixth grade. 
He was named assistant principal of 
Albert H. Hill School in 1953 and 
moved to the principalship of Nathan- 
iel Bacon School in 1954. He was 
elected principal of Franklin School in 
1956. A native of Richmond, Mr. 
Saunders graduated from John Mar- 
shall High School and holds a BS de 
gree from VMI, a M.Ed. degree fr 

the College of William and Mary, and 
has done additional graduate study at 
the University of Virginia. He served 
in the U. S. Army during 1941-45, 
attaining the rank of captain, and now 
has the rank of major in the Army 
Reserve. Before returning to the Rich- 
mond Schools after World War II, he 
served one year, 1946-47, as super- 
visor of Sight Saving Classes for the 
Virginia Commission for the Blind. 
Active in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations, he is a former 
vice-president of the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers. He has also served a: 


Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk JU 3-1048 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 € 
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DEAT 


John G. Kolbe, ine 


EAST MAIN STREET 


HMOND 19. VIRGINIA 
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superintendent of the Sunday School 
at Sunset Hills Baptist Church. 

Charles E. Sherman became prin- 
cipal of the Patrick Henry School, 
Richmond, at the beginning of this 
school year. He was first assigned to 
the Music Department of the Rich- 
mond schools as instrumental instruc- 
tor at Albert H. Hill, Franklin, and 
Lee Schools in 1947, transferrine to 
Patrick Henry School as a sixth grade 
teacher in 1954. He left the city 
system in 1955 to become principal of 
the New Broad Reck Elementary 
School in Chesterfield County, and re- 
turned to Richmond in 1956 as as 
sistant to the directer of personnel. 
Born in Besten, Massichusetts, he helds 
a BS degree from New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. Mr. Sher- 
man has a M.Fd. degree from the 
University of Virginia and has done 
advanced work toward his decterate. 
He wos furloughed for study one 
semester from the Richmond schoels in 
1952. He is a member of local, state, 
and national educational organizations, 
and a member of Westminster Presby 
terian Church. 

Myron M. Yagel became head 
teacher of the Park Scheol, Richmond, 
for ment>lly retarded, at the beginning 
of the 1958-59 schoel yerr. He was 
first assigned to the Department of 
Special Education of the Richmond 
City schocls in 1951 as a_ speech 
therapist. He then became a teacher 
at Robert E. Lee School in 1957. A 
native of Charlottesville, he graduated 
from Westhampton High School, Hen- 
rico County, in 1942. Mr. Yagel holds 
both BS and MA degrees from the 
University of Richmond. He is a 
member of local, state, and national 
professional organizations, and the 
Presbyterian Church. He served in the 
U. §. Navy during Werld War II, 
separating as a lieutenant (jg) and is 
now active in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 





VSDB Principal 

William H. English is the new 
principal of the Department for the 
Blind at the Virginia Schocl for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Staunton. He 
comes to Virginia from Ohio where 
he has been principal of the Ohio State 
School for the Blind since 1955. Born 
in Chicago, Illinois, Mr. English has 
an AB degree from Cornell College in 
Iowa and a MA from State University 
of Iowa. He was an athletic coach and 
teacher in the Kentucky School for the 
Blind during 1951-55. 





Retired 





Miss Janie Jones has retired after 
21 years of service as supervisor of 
Elementary Education in Henry Coun- 
ty. Before coming to Henry County 
in 1937, she had been supervisor of 
Elementary Education in Wythe Coun- 
ty for seven years. Before coming to 
Virginia, she had taught at Georgia 
Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga. for 
four years and a like period at a North 
Carolina high school. 

Upon her retirement this past school 
year, the Henry County teachers and 
school leaders honored Miss Jones at a 
dinner in Collinsville and presented 
her with a watch in token of their 
esteem. 

Miss Jones has returned to her na- 
tive home in Claxton, Georgia. 


Mrs. Kitty King, Reporter 


Fairfax Supervisor 

Mrs. Gratia B. Groves has become 
supervisor of Elementary Education 
in Fairfax County. 

She received her Bachelor’s degree 
from Morris Harvey College, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, and the Master’s 
Degree from Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. Other colleges 
and universities she has attended are 
Marshall College (West Virginia), 
West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Western Reserve University, 
Oklahoma City University, and Uni- 
versidad Nacional, Mexico, D.F. 

Mrs. Groves has had experience as 
a first grade teacher and art teacher. 
She served as Director of Art Educa- 
tion for the Kanawha County Schools 
(West Virginia) and comes to Fairfax 
from her position as Director of In- 
struction of Kanawha County. 

She is a past president of the 
Charleston, West Virginia Branch of 
the National League of American Pen 
Women and their West Virginia State 
President. She is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Norton Loses Two Faculty Members 
at John I. Burton High School 





Sam Lawson 


W. T. Fitchko 
William Thomas Fitchko, Nor- 
ton—Mr. Fitchko at the age of 39, 
died on Thursday, November 6, 1958, 
of a heart attack, only a few moments 
after his football team had won the 
game that entitled them to be called 
“District Eight Champions of 1958.” 
He had teacher of American 
History and Government in the John 
I. Burton High School since 1950. He 
was highly respected for his scholar- 
ship, as reflected not only in history, 
but in almost any subject. Asa teacher 
and an adviser of the Senior Class, he 


been a 


was much beloved by his students. 

At the time of his death, he was 
president of the Norton Education As- 
sociation. Truly the passing of William 
[. Fitchko “has left a lonesome place”’ 
in the hearts of his students and the 


city of Norton. 


Sam Lawson, Norton—Coach Sam 
Lawson of John I. Burton High School, 
age 42, died July 10, 1958. Not only 
the school, but also the entire com- 
munity and district have felt the im- 
pact of this loss. He was an excellent 
teacher as well as a highly successful 
coach, and director of the summer 
recreational program. He believed that 
athletics, like the game of life, should 
be played to the hilt—but by the rules, 
and with the knowledge that without 
honestry and true sportsmanship there 
can be no real joy in victory. 

As a Christian gentleman, he lived 
day to day 


His prayer 


his Christianity from 
rather than preaching it. 
with the boys before each athletic en- 
counter was not one for victory, but a 
prayer that each player would give his 
best and play in a way that would 
honor his coach, school, and God. His 
favorite quotation was, “It matters not 
how a man dies, but how he lives”; and 
Sam Lawson lived his life of service to 
Norton’s youth to the very last. 
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TV Center Moves 


The Educational Television and 
Radio Center moved its main head- 
quarters from Ann Arbor to New 
York City in March. The Center is 
network headquarters for the country’s 
educational TV stations. 

New York offices will be maintained 
in the Coliseum Building, 10 Columbus 
Circle at 58th Street. Here will be 
offices of the president, program de- 
partment, development, and public re- 


Tall Ones from Texas 


Having met a number of Texas 
principals at the NASSP convention, 
I’m convinced that the bigness and 
brag of Texas have not been exagger- 
ated. Here are a couple of examples: 

One Texas principal attended a 
group meeting on small high schools 
—because he had only 1,650 pupils in 
his school. 

Another had three oil wells in his 
yard capped because their noise dis- 





turbed classes. 
Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
Jackson Memorial HS, Austinville 


lations. Business and legal affairs, dis- 
tribution and research will remain in 
Ann Arbor. 
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Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
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cost). 


For illustrated folder write | 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 
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Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 
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a position and are worthily qualified, we 
made in the better schools for 





can place you 


TEACHERS, if you want 
advantageously Placements are 
1959-1960. 

No registration fee 


now being 
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Phone 
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1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Ve 
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of Richmond 
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SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; schoo] and college 
placements jn teaching and in administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 


Haworth Teachers Agency 
P. O. Box 932—High Point, N. C. 


A dependable placement service for teach 
ers and administrators Free enrollment 
and no charge until placed. Write briefly 
your qualifications and position desired 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr 

616 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Member N.A.T.A. 





(Est. 1925) 
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William A. Early was named di- 
rector of Curriculum Development for 
schools in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, effective April 15. Mr. Early is 
the first to hold this position which 
was created last year. He will coordi- 
nate efforts of the administrative staff, 
school board, and community groups 
and work toward improving the school 
curriculum. Mr. Early has been super- 
intendent of schools in Savannah and 
Chatham County, Georgia, since 1952. 
A former president of the Virginia 
Education Association, he was super- 
intendent of schools in Arlington dur- 
ing 1949-52, and held a similar posi- 
tion in Norfolk County in 1946-49. 
He has also been president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
National Association of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents. A native 
Virginian, Mr. Early is a graduate of 
Emory and Henry College, and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from Duke 
University. 


EBTA State Chairman 


Dr. Kenneth Zimmer this 
scholastic year, is serving as State 
membership chairman of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association in Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Zimmer is professor and 
director of the School of Business at the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary. 

Prior to his affiliation with the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Dr. Zim- 
mer was a part-time instructor at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Preceding this, he was an assistant 
professor and head of the Business Ed- 
ucation Department at the American 
International College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. The recipient of a fellow- 
ship from the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Dr. Zimmer holds a 
Master of Arts Degree (1946) and a 
Doctor of Education Degree (1952) 
from Columbia University. 
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HONORED—Principal Helen Stovall 
of Moffett Place Elementary School, 
Norfolk County, was honored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Student Cooperative Association of the 
school at a “This Is Your Life Pro- 
gram.” Mrs. Vergie E. Prillaman, 
fourth grade teacher, was mistress of 
lights of Miss 
Stovall’s life were given in the pro- 


ceremonies. High 


gram. Many school and college asso- 
ciates, together with members of her 
family from throughout the State, 
were present to pay tribute. Letters 
were read from those unable to attend. 
Some of the remarks and _ letters 
brought much laughter, while Miss 
Stovall sat on the edge of the sofa, not 
knowing what she would hear next or 
who would next appear. Speaking for 
the patrons was Mrs. Chester Jennings, 
PTA president, and representing the 
students was Paula Smith, SCA presi- 
dent. The principals of Norfolk Coun- 
ty were represented by Herbert Phillips, 
and Mrs. Helen Walsh, secretary to 
Superintendent Edwin W. Chittum, 
was present. Miss Stovall was presented 
an orchid, a Bible, and a portrait of 
herself; in accepting them, she quoted 
a poem expressing her philosophy of 
life. Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, Reporter 


Assistant Principal 

Malcolm P. Alley has come to 
Colonial Heights School, in Colonial 
Heights, as assistant principal. He has 
had eight years experience with the 
Richmond City schools, serving as an 
elementary teacher, a teacher of special 
education, and head teacher for the 
Park School. Mr. Alley received a BS 
degree in Social Science from the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute in 1950 
and was awarded his M.Ed. degree by 
the College of William and Mary in 
1933. 

















“LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeko, Kansas, Public Schools 


Have you ever been baffled, bored, 
or “burned up” by the faulty technical 
performance of what should be the 
efficient team of motion picture film 
and projector? Perhaps neither opera- 
tor nor projector know that help is 
needed. No machine will run without 
expert care as to cleaning, adjusting, 
oiling and replacing worn parts before 
they cause major trouble. No operator 
is expert until he has a “picture in his 
mind” of what he should expect to 
accomplish. Well-trained operators and 
well operated projectors mean longer 
and more successful life for films, too. 

Five of the major producers of pro- 
jectors have made films on ““The Oper- 
ation and Care” of their own particular 
machines, ready to serve your need. 
Bell and Howell Filmsounds (21 min.), 
a helpful and popular film for several 
years, shows how to set up, thread, 
operate, and care for projectors, with 
close-up pictures making details clearer 
than the over-shoulder look of actual 
demonstration. In general, the other 
films are similar. Victor Animatograph 
Sound Projector (11 min.) is a film 
emphasizing the quality of sound and 
picture control. Devrylite Sound Pro- 
jectors (18 min.) stresses regular clean- 
ing and lubrication of machines. The 
RCA 400 Sound Projector (18 min.) 
pictures related points. Newest of the 
operation films is that for the Ampro 
Sound Projector (12 min.) just re- 
leased, showing the special features 
of this make. Except for the films by 
Bell and Howell, and Devrylite, color 
as well as black and white is available, 
although I can see nothing gained by 
using color on these subjects. These 
films may be requsted from the dealers 
of the various machines involved, or 
from International Film Bureau, 57 
East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

“Facts About Film” (11 min.) and 
“Facts About Projection” (11 min.) 
were produced by International Film 
Bureau because teachers wanted help in 
training projectionists. Producers have 
been told that damage has decreased 
since using these films. 

For upper elementary and junior 
high classes “Our Weather” (11 
min.) is new from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
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tannica Films, (1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill.). This film shows where 
weather begins and why it changes, 
how it is forecast from certain obser- 
vations, and how it influences all that 


people do. 

For older students, as background in 
social studies and literature, EB Films 
presents: ““The Crusades”, “The 
Manor”, and “The Monastery” 
(each 20 min. in color or b/w). Sen- 
sitively handled episodes filmed in 
France in the buildings, 
through the cooperation of resident 
civil and church authorities and towns- 
people, give life-likeness to a past age. 
Period costumes used in a well-docu- 
mented theatrical film production were 
loaned for these study films and add 
further validity. 

New Art Training Films from 
Tabletopper Productions (Box 792, 
Escondido, Calif.) include a series on 
clay modeling for beginners: **Prepa- 
ration and Tools” (12 min.), 
“Pinch Bowl” (6 min.), and “Slab 
Bowl” (6 min.), “What Will Clay 
Do?” 8% min.) and “Surface Dec- 
oration” (12 min.) equally effective 
in color or in black and white. Step- 
by-step, in the sequence of perform- 
ance and with explained reasons, the 
films show elementary children or be- 
ginners of any age, the effective meth- 
ods to which each may add his own 
creativeness. Simple instructions for 
making clay-working tools from usual- 
ly-at-hand materials are particularly 
helpful. The shapes show good design 
usually, but each student is urged to 
try his own inventiveness, within the 
carefully explained and demonstrated 
basic craftsmanship necessary to handle 
the materials and tools. “What Will 
Clay Do?” combines methods of 
twisting, carving, and joining, from 
solid blocks as well as coils. “Surface 
Decoration” shows rolling, incising, 
and pressing designs, and using experi- 
mental materials to texture the surface 
of objects in individual rather than 
imitative ways. The films may be used 
with a class taking part by following 
the films’ suggestions as they look and 
work, after a first showing and as- 
sembling the materials and tools, and 
taking the films’ repeated advice: 
“Make your own work in your own 


> 


way. 


ancient 


Due importance is given the some- 
time neglected details, such as properly 
wedging or mixing clay to proper 
moistness. 
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GRADES | to 7 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write. but how to use handwriting. 
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The new way to mark pupil’s papers 
with rubber stamps. 


Catalog giving prices and further in- 
formation sent upon request to School 
Principals. Address Dept. V 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gummer 
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HANOVER COUNTY 
HEARS VEA PRESI- 
DENT — President 
Robert Allen is shown 
chatting with Mrs. Lena 
Williams, president of 
the Hanover County 
Education Association 
just before he ad- 
dressed this group. 
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GRASS ROOTS LEADERS—Presidents of local associations in District D are 
shown at their annual meeting at Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg, on March 
7. Standing from left are: Mrs. Helen Thrift, Hopewell; Edwin M. Betts, Jr., 


Mary L. Leath, 


Greensville County; C. Bruce Chand- 


Petersburg; Mrs. 


ler, Mecklenburg County; Mrs. Elva 
Warren, 
Potts, Lunenburg County; Mrs. Archer 
R. Jones, Nottoway County; W. Y. 
Manson, Brunswick County; W. J. 


Dinwiddie County; J. C. 


Mayes, Sussex County; Mrs. Vivian 
Glazebrook, Surry County; and L. E. 
Pittman, Prince George County. 

W. H. Seawell, president of District 
D, presided at the meeting. In develop- 
ing the program topic of “Gearing In- 
struction to the Varying Needs of 
Pupils”, guest speakers included Dr. 
Virgil Ward of the University of Vir- 
ginia who spoke on “Teaching the 
Gifted Child”, and Jennie Brewer of 
the Stat) Department of Education 
the Slow 


These messages were pre- 


who discussed “Teaching 
Learner.” 


ceded by 18 group meetings. 






Local Leaders 


Summer Conference 


Radford College, Radford, will be 
the scene of the VEA Summer Local 
Leaders Conference for presidents, of- 
ficers, and committee chairmen of local 
education association, July 15-17. The 
conference begins on Wednesday, July 
15 and closes at lunch on Friday, 
July 17. 

Here’s where new and experienced 


> 


leaders gain “know-how” and ma- 
terials for the work of their local 
associations throughout the year. Help- 
ful information, discussion of prob- 
lems, exchange of ideas, films, and 
exhibits will provide the aid local lead- 
ers need in planning activities and 
progressive work at the grass roots. 
Housing and meals are provided at 
nominal cost of $10.00 by the college 
with the VEA reimbursing delegates 
for transportation costs. Detailed in- 
formation on the conference has been 
sent to presidents of local associations. 
Each year these summer conferences 
grow in importance, as all local lead- 


ers share in them. 





Teacher Education 
Department Meet 


The Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion of the VEA held its annual spring 
meeting at the University of Virginia 
on April 10-11. 

Miss Dorothy Pratt of Randolph- 
Macon’s Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
presided as president of the Department 
and reviewed the Natural Bridge Con- 
ference on Teacher Education. 

Current studies on Teacher Educa- 
tion in Virginia were also reported as 
and Questions 
Frequently Raised in Regard to 


follows: “Criticisms 
Teacher Education”, by Dr. Francis 
Lankford, president, Longwood Col- 
lege; ““The Quality of Teacher Educa- 
Dr. Ralph Cherry, dean, 


Education, University of 


tion” by 
School of 
Virginia; “Issues in Teacher Educa- 
tion” by Dr. Percy Warren, dean of 
Madison College; and “Plans for Eval- 
uation of Teacher Education in Vir- 
ginia” by Dr. George Oliver, dean, De- 
partment of Education, College of 
William and Mary. Discussion groups 
considered the “Implications of These 
Studies for Teacher Education Pro 
grams” and “Implications of Recent 
Developments for Teacher Education.” 
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Roanoke County 
Building Program 


A building program for housing the 
increasing school population in Roa- 
noke County is moving forward. 

Additions to William Byrd, Cave 
Spring, and Andrew Lewis high schools 
and Back Creek Elementary School will 
be completed by September 1. 

Glenvar and Mountain View ele- 
mentary schools will be ready for oc- 
cupancy October 1. During the in- 
terim between the beginning of the 
school year and October 1, Fort Lewis 
and Burlington schools will house the 
two schools jointly. 

Contract has been let for grading on 
the site of the Northside High School; 
this building will be completed by 
September 1960. 

Plans are now being drawn for ele- 
mentary schools to be located at 
Mason’s Cove, Salem, Vinton, and Cave 
Spring District. 

Bertha C. Fisher, Reporter 


for MAY, 1959 


Local 
Leaders 
Conferences 


A total of 322 attended seven con- 
ferences for leaders of local education 
associations during April, representing 
78 counties and cities, and six college 
chapters. 

At each conference President Robert 
Allen and VEA staff members discussed 
latest developments on the educational 
front, explained the VEA program, and 
distributed materials. 

Typical of each conference are the 
above scenes taken at the Richmond 
meeting. Beginning at the top, Presi- 
dent Allen is addressing the group, 
next is a view of registration, and T. 
Preston Turner, VEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary, comments on. slides 
giving Virginia’s rank. Second row, 
Katherine Hoyle, VEA director of 
Field Services, explains materials to 


Elizabeth Wall and Fred B. Smith of 


Typical scenes from local 
leaders conferences. 





Richmond; Virginia Lewis, VEA di- 
rector of Professional Services, enjoys 
a story with Mrs. Lena Williams of 
Hanover County and S. E. Mann of 
Nansemond County; exhibits and ma- 
terials are examined by Dee Ross and 
Dorothy Kelly of Henrico County. 
Bottom row, Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA executive secretary, discusses a 
point with Mr. and Mrs. W. Y. Manson 
of Brunswick County; two VEA Board 
members, J. L. Francis, president of 
District A (center) and Gladys Yates, 
president of District B, talk with T. 
Battaile Sale of Spotsylvania County. 

Participating in the conference at 
Abingdon on April 3 were 48 leaders; 
at Roanoke on April 4, 65 leaders; 
Portsmouth on April 10 had 22 people; 
Richmond on April 11 drew 74 lead- 
ers; South Boston on April 17 had 26 
people; The Plains on April 24 had 44 
leaders, and the final one at Charlottes- 
ville on April 25 was attended by 43 


leaders. 
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VEA COMMITTEES 
at Work for You 


Twenty-one hard working commit- 
tees are the dynamo of the Virginia 
Education Association. While the 
Board of Directors has supervision and 
management of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation in conformity with the charter, 
constitution and by-laws, assisted by 
the VEA staff, and the Delegate As- 
sembly representing the 22,899 mem- 
bers of the VEA sets the general poli- 
cies, much of the operating power 
originates in the committees which also 
refine and implement action programs 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

All committee members are ap- 
pointed by the president, except as pro- 


COMMITTEES CAUGHT IN AC- 
TION. Glimpses of committee meet- 
ings show at top some of the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee members, 
with a sub-committee of this group 
chaired by Mrs. Ruth Cuddington of 
Roanoke and Merle Davis of the 
College of William and Mary serving 
as secretary. 


Next are President Allen and 
Chairman Richard Neal, with Mrs. 
Gloria Baril recording recommenda- 
tions of the Personnel Policies Com- 
mittee; in a sub-committee of this 
group, Katherine Hoyle, of VEA 
staff, discusses a point with two mem- 
bers. 


Professional Standards Committee 
deliberates, with the chairman, Dr. 
Alex Rorer of the University of Vir- 
ginia, at right, and William H. Norris 
of Norfolk in foreground. 


A sub-committee of the Personnel 
Policies Committee ponders a point. 
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he is guided by written recommenda- 
tions of local association presidents. 
This year President Allen has appointed 
one member for each 100 members or 
major fraction thereof in each local as- 
sociation, with every association within 
the 98 counties and 32 cities of Vir- 
ginia having at least one member on a 
committee, representing the various 
school positions. 

Each committee meets at least once 
a year, with the president calling the 
meeting through the chairman. The 
Board of Directors receives and passes 
on committee reports before they are 
submitted to the general Association 
through the Delegate Assembly. Com- 
mittee reports are sent to delegates and 
are available on request to any VEA 
member. 

In addition to the four committees 
provided by the constitution (Creden- 
tials, Legislative, Trustees, and Wel- 
fare), the president is authorized to 
appoint such committees as he and the 
Board of Directors may deem necessary. 
Under the expanded services, five new 
committees were added this year cover- 
ing Educational Policies, Insurance, In- 
struction, Local Associations, and Sal- 
ary—all areas important to the VEA 
membership. Other committees con- 
tinuing through the years, in addition 
to the Executive Committee, include 
Citizenship, Journal, Local Convention 
Arrangements, Necrology, Personnel 
Policies, Professional Standards, Public 
Relations, Registration, Resolutions, 
Retirement, and School Savings. 

Serving on the 21 committees are a 
total of 336 people. Beginning in 
February, through May, two-day meet- 
ings, starting on Friday night and con- 
tinuing through Saturday, have been 
held by the various committees, with 
two and three groups meeting simul- 
taneously to conserve travel expenses. 
Sub-committee meetings have also been 
necessary in some instances. These com- 
mittees are at work for you! 


At bottom, from left, the new In- 
struction Committee holds its first 
meeting; next the new Insurance 
Committee hears William T. Mac- 
Leod tell of Maryland’s insurance 
plans, with Chairman Nelson Taylor 
in background and Mrs. Donald 
Stiegler recording. 


vided by the constitution, for one-year 
terms. In making these appointments, 




















Schedule 





Department of Classroom Teachers 
Summer Conference 
University ef Virginia, Charlottesville 
June 17, 18, 19, 1959 


Theme: “Time for Teaching” 


Wednesday, June 17 
10:00- 2:00 P.M. 
2:30- 5:30 P.M. 





Registration—Echols. House Lounge 
Opening Session—Auditorium, Newcomb Hall 


Dorothy Herron, President, presiding 


Invocation 


Welcome from University of Virginia— 


Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean of Education, University of 


Virginia 


Greetings from VEA— 

Katherine Hoyle, Director of Field Services, VEA 
Panel of Conference Consultants— 

“Utilization of a Teacher’s Day” 


7:30 P.M. 


Second General Session—Auditorium, Newcomb Hall 


Mary Helen Caldwell, Vice-President, presiding 

Keynote Address—“Time for Teaching”— 
Elizabeth Ann Meek, Past President of West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers Department 


9:00 P.M. 
Thursday, June 18 





Reception—Informal Lounge, Newcomb Hall 


9:00-12:00 Noon Simultaneous Group Discussions 
(Newcomb Hall Conference Rooms) 
The Opportune Moment 
(Teaching Aids—Academically talented children) 


The Balanced Day 


(Scheduling—Utilization of the Teacher’s Day) 


The Probation Year 


(Measuring improved efficiency in teaching) 
The Time to Grow—Professionally 
(Public Relations, Leadership, Ethics) 








12:00- 2:00 P.M. Luneh 
2:40- 4:30 P.M. 

6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Friday, June 19 

9:00-10:15 A.M. 


Group discussions continued 
Dogwood Room, Newcomb Hall 


Final meeting of discussion groups 
10:30-12:00 Noon Final Session— 


Dorothy Herron, President, presiding 
Panel reports from group discussion leaders 
Total cost of conference including housing, banquet, and registration is $10.00. 





Secretaries to the Front 

Educational Secretaries Section of 
the Virginia Education Asociation held 
a successful spring workshop at the 
Charter House Motel, Fairfax County, 
April 17-19. Miss Virginia E. Lewis, 
director of Professional Services, VEA, 
was speaker for the Sunday morning 
breakfast. 


National Secretaries Convention 
—the 25th annual convention of the 
National Association of Education 
Secretaries is scheduled for St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 17-19. The silver anni- 
versary program will be held in the 
Coronado Hotel. 


for MAY, 1959 


Institute for Secretaries and Of- 
fice Personnel in Education will 
be held for those in quest of knowledge 
at the Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, July 20-24. Some of 
the courses and lectures will include: 

Professional Association Leadership 

Commercial Correspondence 

Public Speaking 

Human Motives 

Records Administration 

World Events 

Reading for Today’s World 

Work Simplification 
One unit of undersraduate credit in 
the field of Business can be earned. Fee 
for the Institute is $20.00 for a credit 





re 
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View of new Instruction Committee 
chaired by M. E. Alford of Norfolk 
County. 

















~ = 


Local Associations sub-committee 
at work on new handbook shows 
Marshall Swanson of Halifax County, 
Virginia Lewis of VEA staff, John 
House of Staunton, and George 
Swartz of Augusta County, chairman 
of the group. 


Legislative Committee studies re- 
port on Governor’s School Study 
Commission before meeting with the 
Attorney-General. Standing is Chair- 
man Charles W. Smith of Hopewell- 
Prince George, Dr. R. O. Nelson of 
Newport News (substituting for Ed. 
Lamberth while in Europe), Presi- 
dent Robert Allen of Portsmouth, 
Eleanor Mount of Norfolk County, 
and T. Preston Turner, VEA assist- 
ant executive secretary. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are M. Harold 
Bell of Harrisonburg, J. Leonard 
Mauck of Smyth County, and T. C. 
Williams of Alexandria. 


or non-credit registration. Mail Insti- 
tute registrations to Ruth Ridgway, 
100 Selma Avenue, Webster Groves 
Senior High School, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri. 
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PRESIDENTS OF VEA DEPART- 
MENTS AND SECTIONS met at the 
VEA Headquarters in Richmond on 
Monday, March 16, to exchange prog- 
ress reports and make plans for the 
annual VEA convention. Of the 11 
departments and 23 sections, all were 
officially represented with the excep- 
tion of 4 departments and one sec- 
tion. The top picture shows VEA 
President Robert Allen presiding as 
presidents give their reports of ac- 
tivities. More presidents are seen in 
the second view, while among presi- 
dents in the third view are seen the 
following staff members, from left, T. 
Preston Turner, assistant executive 
secretary; Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
executive secretary; Mrs. T. Donald 
Stiegler, recorder; Virginia E. Lewis, 
director of Professional Services; 
and Katherine Hoyle, director of 
Field Services. 
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Southampton Has Mid- 
Session Work Conference 


Teachers of Southampton County 
spent a day between the first and 
second terms at a work conference in 
Courtland. High school teachers met 
at Southampton High School and the 
elementary teachers were at Courtland 
Elementary School. The conference 
was arranged by Anne Harrison, ele- 
mentary supervisor, and H. L. Duff, 
director of instruction. Superintend- 
ent B. T. Watkins and Assistant Super- 
intendent Edward Trice participated 
in the discussions. 

Elementary teachers concentrated 
on science, arithmetic, and art. Mrs. 
Virginia Cushwa, science consultant 
for D. C. Heath and Company, led 
the discussion on science in primary 
grades. For grades four through six, 
Elizabeth Burger, associate professor, 
Natural Sciences at Longwood Col- 
lege, demonstrated teaching methods. 
Volcanoes were erupting, the moon 
went through its phases, and varieties 
of rock were tested for lime content. 

In the art discussion, Baylor E. 
Nichols, assistant supervisor of Art 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, presented various types of art 
work for children, effective bulletin 
boards, and other art media. Later, in 
group meetings, the teachers put into 


While 


they decided there was no Grandma 


practice the things discussed. 


Moses, nor yet a Picasso among them, 
they had fun and learned a lot about 
art work from the pupil’s viewpoint. 







Use of the abacus was demonstrated 
in teaching arithmetic for the primary 
grades by Mrs. Jessie Fisher, element- 
ary supervisor of Norfolk schools. 
various mathematical 
processes were emphasized by Dr. 
Blanche Badger, professor at Longwood 
teaching grades four 


Reasons for 


College, for 
through six. 
High school teachers in two groups 
discussed basic requirements covering 
what students entering the 8th grade 
should be able to do and what 7th 
grade teachers required for pupil pro- 
motion. In the afternoon subject mat- 
ter groups discussed methods and ma- 
terials used, study habits and home- 
work, correlation of work, and other 
successful teaching procedures. 

All teachers met together for lunch 
at the Southampton High School. The 
workshop, with its exchange of useful 
ideas and new methods, was stimulat- 
ing. 

Anna Vries Carter, Reporter 


VOT Conference 


vocational office 
training programs will meet again this 
summer at Old Point Comfort. The 


dates are Monday, August 17, through 


Coordinators of 


Friday, August 21. 

The principal objective of the 1959 
conference is the improvement of in- 
struction in all the business education 
subject matter areas. 

Interested teachers should register 
with the Business Education Service on 


or before June 1. 





A sas 


MORE GRASS ROOTS LEADERS—Local presidents of District E discuss 


business of the day at their annual district meeting on March 14 at Danville. 
From left, they are Mrs. Nannie C. Terry, Patrick County; John Esterly, Henry 
County; Clark C. Eversole, Danville; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Henry, Charlotte County; 
Donald A. Phillips, Pittsylvania County; Jane Blackwell, Halifax County; and 


Lucille Graves, Martinsville. Jackson E. Reasor, president of District E, presided 


at the annual meeting at which 518 were registered. Guest speaker was Dr. 


Margaret Gill, assistant secretary for the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, who spoke on “We Believe.’’ Greetings were brought by 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, NEA State Director, and Robert Allen, President, VEA. 
Nine group meetings were held. William Green of Charlotte County was elected 


secretary-treasurer of District E. 
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Series of Study Groups 
Held by King William-King 
and Queen Association 
In an effort to study the challenges 
being presented to education today, the 
King William-King and Queen Educa- 
tion Association conducted a series of 
three group discussion meetings. The 
purpose of the meetings, held in three 
consecutive was to improve 
instruction and motivate learning in 
the bi-county school division by pro- 
viding an opportunity for teachers and 
laymen (1) to work together in evalu- 
ating the instructional program of the 


months, 


division and (2) to make recommenda- 
tions for improving instruction as it 
relates to pupil needs and present-day 
trends. 

A steering committee, composed of 
the division superintendent, Raymond 
W. Snead; 
Homer A. Humphreys; the secretary, 
Mrs. Elvin Rilee; 


from 


the association president, 


and two faculty rep- 

each of the four 
directed the 
planning of the meetings. This com- 
feeling that the study would 


resentatives 
schools in the division, 
mittee, 
be more effective if teachers were per- 
mitted to concentrate their efforts in 
subject matter fields of common inter- 
est, selected five work groups. These 
included (1) the sciences and mathe- 
matics, (2) social studies, (3) the fine 
arts and language arts, (4) teachers of 
(5) teachers of 
grades an effort to 
strengthen the transition from the ele- 
high school 


grades 4, 5, and 6, and 


i. 2 ana 3. ta 


grades to the 
seventh grade teachers were 


mentary 
program, 
placed in the high school groups. 


Mrs. Betty Brooks, Reporter 


Summer Institute at VPI 


Guest lecturers for the Summer 


Institute for science and mathematics 
teachers at VPI this year will include 
In Science Education, 
State Superin- 


the following: 
Dr. Davis Y. 


tendent of 


Paschall, 
Public Instruction; in 
John C. Bailar, Jr., 


professor of Inorganic Chemistry, Uni- 


Chemistry, Dr. 


versity of Illinois and president of the 


American Chemical Society; in Bi- 
ology, Dr. Laurence H. Snyder, geneti- 
cist wil president of the University of 
Hawaii; in Geology, Dr. Arthur C. 
Bevan, former State geologist in Vir- 
ginia; in Mathematics, Dr. L. E. Bush, 


head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; and in Physics, Dr. M. E. Rose, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratories, Oak 
Ridge, 


Yor MAY, 


Tennessee. 
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Educators T1PS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


YOU ASA 


TEACHER 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 











Travel 








JACK STANLEY 
Va. Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Va. 





DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 





Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability * 


for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans « Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . , . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, ms 
Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 
Name: 

Address: . 

City: . sasha 


State: ........ Sites 


; 
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I an 
E These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which in 
N we believe will be of interest to edu- Ir 
Cc eators. This listing should not be con- in 
| strued as a recommendation by the to 
2 B | editor. If unable to find these products T 
| in your locality, your request to this fc 
| | magazine for further information will eC 
F | be forwarded to the manufacturer. pm 
| 
Oo @) | Two new blackboard ideas are offered is 
Texts to teach R L | this month. Both have been well tested by re 
their manufacturers. Each offers unique ' 
the METHOD OF SCIENCE features for use in new or old buildings. SP 
; M O Plawall is an integral part of the wall, * 
_— saving construction costs up to 30¢ per 
not mere facts e Oo G square foot, according to its manufacturer. . 
D Y The new finish, Plawall, may be applied R 
The spotlight is on research in the teaching of science over any masonry wall or plaster in new 
‘ ae . os E construction or for remodeling. The black- te 
) —on teaching the method of science—not just facts. ee Ne a ale ae - 
BIOLOGY FOR YOU, by Vance and Miller, and the R F anil finish paling Plawall pan The re 
SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING Series by Smith N surface is dense and hard. The balance of Uh 
and Jones do just this. Both provide excellent practice Oo the wall may be finished in texture or ; 
in using the scientific method and applying it to L > pod earner ices it i as ba 
practical problems in everyday living. Both are ble ates papitrndi aie ra amr 90 hp te 
adopted in Virginia. clean. Should structural faults develop in yer 
V the wall construction, Plawall is easily a 
W. F. Marmon, 7002 Lakewood Drive | Y repaired. (Waterproofing Materials Com- 4 
: eae pany, 2739 Ludelle, Fort Worth, Texas) Zz 
Richmond 26, Virginia N 0 Stee] Chalkboards are porcelain en- , 
ameled steel boards, produced under the 8! 
| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY G U trade name KOROK. Here a glass frit is P 
a SS aaa sprayed on the special analysis steel. At 
temperatures of approximately 1500 de- - 
grees F., the glass frit actually fuses with C 
USS Vitrenamel, giving the product a ur 
durable and lasting quality. This enameled y 
sheet then becomes the outside of a sand- si! 
‘ wich build-up of a one-inch plywood fe 
' board plus a galvanized steel sheet backing. bi 
The steel chalkboard may be put on b 
rollers and used as sliding closet doors and e 
room partitions. The boards may also be be 
used as bulletin boards by merely attach- Ce 
ing material to the steel board with tiny ™ 
magnets. o 
Because of a special adhesive paste, steel 2 
chalkboards may be used to replace slate : 
and composition boards in older installa- is 
tions. The chalkboard is simply cut to Pp 
size and placed directly over the worn-out 
surface. (Enamel Products Company, t 
Cleveland, Ohio) v 
Temlite Loomwood window shade b 
: opens from the top and the bottom and is n 
in particularly suited to audio visual classes, e" 
according to the maker. The shade is R 
Ri h d made of precision-beveled basswood splints b 
1c mon which assures perfect dimming of the class- C 
room without causing pitch-blackness. 
FIRST & MERCHANTS This free-hanging shade may be dropped t] 
National Bank of Richmond from the top at the same time it is rolled t 
up from the bottom, leaving it ‘‘rolled a 
ee a on a i in the middle” to block wae sunlight a 
from pupils’ eyes, at the same time flood- ] 
ing the classroom with glare-free light. fl 
The shades are available in a large selec- v 
tion of decorator colors, or specific colors h 
will be matched. They are furnished in a Ss) 
variety of custom sizes. Maintenance is ( 
| confined to occasional cleaning with a J 
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damp cloth. Prices of Temlite shades vary, 
according to size and the amount of custom 
work involved. Average cost, with hard- 
ware, is about 85 cents per square foot. 
(Consolidated General Products, Inc., 24th 
and Nicholson Sts., Houston, Texas.) 

Monosteel School Desk Top is now 
incorporated in the manufacture of the 
[Irwin Seating Company’s desks, Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer this type desk 
top features great durability and strength. 
[The desk has been designed with a rigidly 
formed steel base and an attractive, durable 
G-E Texolite surface. Some of the im- 
portant advantages are: a smooth surface 
permanently protected edges with a deep 
anodized aluminum band formed steel 
frame thzt is not subject to warping, 
splitting or checking: and die-formed, 
solid, one-piece steel framework insures 
a rigid top that will not bend. twist or 
rattle. (Irwin Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) 

Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom Ma- 
terials combine three media — View- 
master three-dimension pictures, illustrated 
readers and dramatized records. Educa- 
tional consultants and classroom teachers 
from leading universities and school sys- 
tems have assisted in developing the phi- 
losophy and content of the Sawyer’s Ma 
terials. The selection of subjects for the 
eventual full line is based upon the courses 
of study currently established for primary 
grade instruction throughout the United 
States. Broad applications in teaching sub- 
ject matter, reading and skills for class, 
group and individual use. (Sawyer's Inc., 
P. O. Box 490, Portland 7, Oregon) 

Book Handling Cart makes handling 
and distribution of books more efficient 
Constructed of strong, light tubular alum- 
inum, the cart is designed to give many 
years of trouble-free service. It rolls 
smoothly on quiet, ball-bearing wheels, 
features mesh aluminum sides for ample 
ventilation. The five spacious shelves are 
braced around the edges and through the 
center to carry maximum load without 
weakening. Weighing only 77 pounds, the 
cart moves with minimum effort, maneu- 
vers through narrow corridors and around 
ight turns. It is available in two sizes: 
24” wide x 45” long x 42” high, and 
24” wide x 57” long x 54” high. Price 
is $159.50. (Ferno Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Ohio) 


Magnajector is a new opaque projec- 
tor which magnifies maps, drawing, hand- 
writin texts, 150 times in color or 
black-and-white. This new development 
makes it economically feasible to equip 
every classroom with its own projector. 
Retails for $7.95. Manufactured by Rain- 
bow Crafts, Inc., 2815 Highland Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Foster Rewind facilitates and speeds 
the job of film inspection. The film winds 
to the right and left under motor power 
and protects film from snarling or break- 
age. The electric-power table unit winds 
16, 35 and 8 mm films on reel, core or 
flange and a simple foot pedal controls film 
winding both forward and in reverse. Both 
hands of the operator are free for film in- 
spection while the machine is in operation. 
(International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois) 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance’”’ is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 


Prompt, fair claim settlement. 


e Service of trained insurance specialists. 


Sound, proven rates and coverage. 


e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 








SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 29 - August 7 August 10 - September 11 


Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 
for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Arts Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 36, Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 
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The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-18 for free dictionary guide 


The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 









COMPLETE 
LINE OF CRAFTS 


e MOSAICS 


e COPPER 
ENAMELING 


e METAL 
STAMPING 


e BASKETRY 


e METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


e COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 





AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM-1 
1204 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Books About Virginia 
and by Virginians 

Pocahontas: The Princess of 
the Old Dominion, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Denny Dixon, is a revised and 
enlarged edition of The Princess of the 
Old Dominion. From reports of his- 
torical researchers preparing for the 
Jamestown Festival, much knowledge 
was added on the daily lives of the first 
permanent English settlers in the New 
World. This revised book does for the 
first ten years in Virginia what Mrs. 
Dixon’s other book, The Numbered 
Years, published in 1957, does for the 
five decades after Pocahontas’s son, 
Thomas Rolfe, returned to Virginia in 
1629. These two books tell the story 
of Jamestown to Bacon’s Rebellion 
with appeal and historical accuracy. 
Copies are available from the publish- 
ers, Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond 
15, Virginia, $3.00 and $3.50 respec- 


Civ ely. 


Glimpse of Glory, by Mrs. Marian 
Buckley Cox, is the story of George 
Mason of Gunston Hall, called by 
Thomas Jefferson, “The pen of the 
Revolution.” It is not a biography, 
but a fascinating and gripping story of 
a man and his work, a man to whom 
this country is indebted. Available 
from the publishers, Garrett and Mas- 
sie, Richmond 15, Virginia, $4.00. 


101 Magazines for Schools, 
Grades 1-12, compiled by Ruby Ethel 
Cundiff, retired professor of Library 
Science, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, is now in its third edition. Maga- 
zines for curricular use and leisure 
reading for elementary through high 
school students are included together 
with a few professional titles for 
teachers and librarians. The 1959 edi- 
tion is published by the Tennessee Book 


Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


Raising a Child, by Marion E. 
Ross, pseudonym of a Richmond 
teacher with some thirty years of ex- 
perience, has written this provocative 
book in the interest of the relationship 
between home and school. It covers 
such factors as social and psychological 
pressures, poor study habits, scholastic 


competition and student-teacher rela- 





tionships. The author, Marion N. W. 
Morton, is a teacher in the Westhamp- 
ton Junior High School, Richmond. 
Her book is available from Pageant 
Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y., $3.00. 


Roanoke County Schools— 
Facts is a new attractive red-bound 
booklet that gives just that. Prepared 
by the Roanoke County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the edi- 
tors state: “This booklet is an attempt 
to give a factual explanation of what 
the Roanoke County Schools are doing 
and why. The facts contained herein 
are intended to serve as a starting point 
in getting a collective expression from 
the Roanoke County citizenry to 
answer the question, ‘What do you 
want from your schools?’ It is hoped 
that these facts will be studied, ana- 
lyzed and discussed to produce con- 
structive recommendations for further 
improving the school system of Roa- 


noke County.” 





Elementary-School Science and How to 
Teach It, by Glenn O. Blough, Julius 
Schwartz, and Albert J. Huggett. The 
Dryden Press, New York 19, N. Y. 
624 pages. $6.75 
In this revised edition all the WHAT- 

to-teach chapters of this basic text have 

been completely rewritten and new ma- 
terials, all pre-tested in the classroom, in- 
corporated into the HOW-to-teach chap- 
ters. Two new sections have been added 
at the ends of chapters on Discovering for 
Yourself and Resources to Investigate. 


Training the Backward Child, by Herta 
Loewy Philosophical Library, New 
York, N. Y. 166 pages. $3.75. 
From much experience in working with 

the handicapped, the author emphasizes 
the importance of medical care before pro- 
ceeding to mental problems. Many ex- 
amples of teaching by games and stories 
are given in this guide for parents and 
teachers of backward children. 


Hands, Hands, Hands, by Harriet Van 
Meter. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. $1.73. 

A pictorial presentation to give parents 
and teachers an effective way of introducing 
to children the idea that God loves them. 
Using techniques attractive to children— 
rhythm, rhyme, repetition, simple melody 
—it is designed to show children that God 
has planned for their happiness by giving 
them hands for everyday activities 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 














Workshop for Writers 


With the cooperation of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and the Educazional Press As- 
sociation of America, a pilot workshop 
for writers about education will be 
offered this summer at Glassboro State 
College, Glassboro, New Jersey. For 
2 weeks (June 22-July 3) 15 students 
will carry out daily writing assign- 
ments under newspaper “city room” 
conditions. All copy will be edited, 
reviewed and discussed by a veteran 
education writer-editor. The work- 
shop will carry 2 credits. The fee of 
$70.00 will cover tuition, dormitory 
room and meals. For further informa- 
tion write to WRITING ABOUT 
EDUCATION, Glassboro State Col- 
lege, Glassboro, New Jersey. 


Poem Accepted 


Mrs. Mildred S. Sadler has had 
her first poem accepted by the Nation- 
al Poetry Association. Inspired by a 
speaker who emphasized the teacher’s 
influence, Mrs. Sadler wrote her first 
poem on “A Teacher’s Prayer.” The 
poem will be published in the 1959 
Anthology for Teachers and Librarians. 
Mrs. Sadler is a teacher of English and 
Creative Writing at Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke. 
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New Library Group Meets 

School librarians in District B had 
a luncheon meeting at Sykes Inn, 
Smithfield, on April 4. Librarians and 
principals representing schools of New- 
port News, Hampton, Gloucester, 
Yorktown, Isle of Wight, Carrsville, 
Suffolk, and Smithfield attended this 
second meeting of the newly formed 


organization. 
Mrs. Alice H. Colbourn, Secretar) 


Heads William and Mary 
Alumni 


Dr. H. I. Willett, superintendent 
of the Richmond City Schools, has 
been elected president of the College 
of William and Mary Society of the 
Alumni. He was graduated from the 
College of William and Mary in 1925, 
and later was awarded an honorary 


doctor’s degree by his alma mater. 














Here’s timely reference and you may care 
to chip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Flag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 


A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and 
boys might be by little chalk- 
talk (in color) — tracing outlines 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 

Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 


THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 
for an English flag. 

1606—James I united 
cross of St. George and 
of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
became a flag 
of Gt. Britain 










cS 


Cross of St. George 





By (Meteor). 
Union Flag 
(Jack) 












a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


Ss 





THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 

1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 


NZ 
4 “ Red 


Meteor Flag— 
Red Ensign 





: stripes. Same year, out- 
ee moded by Declaration 


[Tela % * of Independence. 











13 stripes alternating 
red, white; 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 

1794-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 


1777 —Junel4.U.S. flag: 
Rhode Island Flag 











1818—With 20 States, 
stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 





Flag of United 
Colonies 


Above based on “The Flag of our United States” published by Rand McNally (out of print). 





The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s EZZIzz7@> Gum give you a nice 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 
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benefits and pitfalls that face 

THE ASKING writers. (Exposition Press) 
23. For Better, Faster Reading is a 
four-page brochure that describes 


Here is a convenient way to order and illustrates the Rateometer, a 


do’s and don'ts for writers. It 
answers questions on how to pre- 
OURS FOR pare a manuscript, how to submit 
it to a publisher and points out the 


informational material offered by ad- 
vertisers in May. You will find teaching 
aids, travel literature or other descrip- 
tive booklets to serve as a help in your 
school or personal buying. Your re- 
quests will be forwarded promptly to 
the companies involved. They will 
send you the material. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers 
at the addresses shown in their ads. 


motor driven device for improving 
reading rate and comprehension; 
the Eye-Span Trainer, a _ simple 
hand operated card shutter for 
improving reading skill; and the 
Flash-Tachment, for converting any 
2 x 2 slide or filmstrip projector in- 
to a tachistoschope. (Audio-Visual 
Research) 


39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
136. Brochure on modern approach to for manuscript and cursive writing. 
phonics program for kindergarten, For lower grades. One copy only 
primary and remedial instructions. to elementary school teachers and 
. incipals. (Noble and Noble Pub- 
(Phonovisual Products, Inc.) hades 
| eee : lishers, Inc.) 
137. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. arene nie at 
MILWAUKEE CLIPPER—An il- 78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
i lustrated folder telling how you work in mosaics, copper tooling, 
can take your auto across Lake copper, enameling, reed and wrought 
Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis- iron and on through 30 different 
consin and Muskegon, Michigan, to crafts to woodenware and wood 
enjoy a six-hour cruise and eliminate carvings. (American Handicrafts 
240 miles of congested driving. Co.) 
(Wisconsin &% Michigan Steamship 94. Bulletin gives highlights of the 
Co.) summer program and lists all 
138. Brochure describing attractions courses offered during the summer 
aboard the new multimillion-dollar sessions, June 29 to August 7 and 
S. S. AQUARAMA that will be in August 10 to September 11. In- 
daily service on Lake Erie be- dividaul program and departmental 
tween Detroit and Cleveland begin brochures are also available. (Syra 
ning June 25th through September cuse University) 
7th; 180-mile shortcut eliminating 25. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom 


congested driving around west end 
of Lake Erie. Includes sailing 
schedules and rates for both passen 


display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also MINIA- 


gers and automobiles. (Michigan- TURES for distribution to pupils. 
Ohio Navigation Co.) (Ivy-Dry Corporation) 
139. A Short Guide to the Examina- 24. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 


tion of Webster’s New World 
Dictionary. 8-page illustrated 
brochure showing the salient feat- 
ures of a modern dictionary. In- 
cludes a composite page illustrating 
the 34 components every dictionary 
should contain. (The World Pub- 
lishing Company) 

6. What Every Writer Should Know. 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints 


workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography. 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective texts for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 

















USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chieago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


eireled. 
136. 137. 138. 139. 6. 23. 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only. 


39. 78. 94. 125. 24. 


ES See al dt oe ERAT Se 8 REE Sa ee 
Available only in the United States of America 








Yours for the Asking—Last page 
feature of the Virginia Journal had 
493 coupon requests for available ma- 
terial during the first five issues of this 
schooi year. Check these offers each 
month—remember, they are yours for 


the asking! 


Where you want 
nothing to grow 


Gets them fast 
Gets them all 
Keeps them off 


booklet. See your 
Dolge Service Man 


Write for free oar 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





& 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sTM-5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





PHONICS 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD — a modern 
approach to phonetic instruction embracing audi- 
tory, visual and kinesthetic training—designed 
for the primary classroom and remedial programs 
—-streamlined, scientific, thoroughly tested, 
proven For complete details write 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. J Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C_ 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA. 








———— we 


103 N. 14TH ST., 




















“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” 
$2 The Copy 
“STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION”. . .50¢ 
VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Protect your Passengers with the 


World’s SAFEST School Bus! 
































gives you these 





ce ae 28 os 
ng ont 
& 


BIG SAFETY ADVANCEMENTS! 


LIFEGUARD ANCHORING OF POSTS— more protection against impact 
above, below and at the floor line because the post is braced 
by the entire strength of the floor. 


AIRCRA FT and MISSILE-TY PE FASTENERS— five times stronger than 
rivets, are used to fasten all Wayne structurals and exterior 
panels for added strength. 


EXCLUSIVE SAFE-T-EXIT WINDOWS— provide faster, easier means of 
escape for every passenger—extruded aluminum sash always 
work smoothly—can’t rust-lock ever. 


EXCLUSIVE FORTRESS PANEL— adds over 30 per cent more protective 
strength to the bus body—massive one-piece guard rail protects 
every passenger at the “heartline” level. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THE HIGHEST SAFETY 
STANDARDS IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION, CONTACT: 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STREETS 
RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA Phone: Elgin 8-1507 
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DARK LINEN...with a shimmer of 
satin, in a graceful sheath 
by Herbert Sondheim. Navy or black, 
from our Virginia Room 


Collection, 2nd. 40.00 


THE Shopping Center 


RICHMOND CHARLOTTESVILLE 
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